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Osservatore Romano on U. S.-Soviet relations 

The concern discernible in American circles over pos- 
sible implications of the Osservatore Romano editorials 
of June 13 and 17 is now largely dispelled. Special sig- 
nificance attached to these editorials inasmuch as they 
bore the personal signature of Count Giuseppe della 
Torre, chief editor of the semi-official Vatican paper. 
Accounts of the articles as given by the Rome office 
of the New York Times were admittedly sketchy, which 
partially explains the discussion they occasioned. Ameri- 
can interest stemmed from the fear that perhaps some 
Vatican leaders were coming to regard U. S. interest 
in Europe chiefly as a manifestation of concern for ma- 
terial gain or military security. Such a viewpoint, if 
it existed, would be interpreted here as an indication 
that Vatican policy toward Soviet Russia was undergoing 
modification and as a hint that Americans should show 
themselves more cooperative toward the Soviets, despite 
their communism. To leaders in the United States, strug- 
gling to offset both the short-sightedness of resurgent 
isolationists and the restricted vision of Russia-appeasers, 
this would mean a new setback in their efforts to assume 
a constructive and responsible position in the organiza- 
tion of world affairs. Actually the Osservatore editorials 
implied no such thing. They were a commentary on the 
Pope’s Name-Day address of June 2, in which he pointed 
out the danger of armed strife if an intransigent posi- 
tion were persisted in. At most the address, and the 
subsequent editorials, should be interpreted as a rebuke 
to aggressors in Eastern Europe and a hint to the other 
nations to assume a more constructive and courageous 
attitude toward the building of peace. A later article in 
Osservatore (June 21) made it clear that Vatican at- 
titudes toward communist expansion and ideology re- 
main unchanged and that a real threat to peace is the 
Soviet will to impose its system forcibly upon countries 
outside its historic boundaries. A working solution in 
the realm of practical politics should be possible, said 
a further editorial on June 25. As a logical step in that 
direction Marshall’s plan received the highest praise. 
The intent of these articles is evidently to urge a con- 
structive approach to Europe’s problems as the one 
means of averting a war which could readily prove 
futile. 


An uncertain future 

As this is being written, 35,000 East Coast shipyard 
workers, members of the Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers (CIO), are out on strike, 
and 225,000 soft-coal miners have jumped the gun on 
a ten-day vacation which, under the terms of their con- 
tract with the Government, was scheduled to start on 
June 27. Whether these disconnected walkouts indicated 
the beginning of a stormy period in labor-management 


relations that might rival the great struggles of last year 
will probably be known by the night of July 7. At that 
time the coal-miners’ vacation will be over, and if they 
do not appear for work the next morning the public 
can look forward to some very anxious days. Everything 
depends, naturally, on whether or not John L. Lewis 
and the coal operators will have succeeded by that date 
in writing a mutually satisfactory contract. On June 30 
the Smith-Connally Act, under which the Government 
seized the mines last year, expired; as did, of course, 
its contract with the coal-diggers. Precisely how the Taft- 
Hartley Act would apply in the event Lewis and the 
operators should fail to reach an agreement is not very 
clear, and even Senator Taft, in his radio talk on June 
22, conceded that there was a “legal question whether the 
Government could force miners to continue work for 
a specified time for a ‘new employer’ with whom they 
have no contract.” The Senator was referring to the 
only clause in the new law which gives the Government 
power to deal with “paralysis strikes,” the clause enabling 
it to seek an injunction. Only the highest type of in- 
dustrial statesmanship, conscious of the critical state of 
world affairs, appeared able to avoid a series of events 
that might entail the most serious consequences. 
Committee on economic relief 

Entirely apart from the merit of taking an inventory 
of our resources with a view to ascertaining how far we 
can safely go toward rebuilding a shattered world, the 
manner in which President Truman launched this study 
on June 22 deserves special commendation and attention. 
The chief responsibility for determining the limits of our 
capacity to aid the world he placed in a committee of 
nineteen members representing labor, industry, agricul- 
ture, finance and education. This committee, which will 
have as its chairman the Secretary of Commerce, will be 
assisted in its labors by a group of experts from the 
Interior Department and by the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. What appeals especially to us in this 
arrangement is the emphasis it places on the functional 
character of society, the interdependence of the various 
groups which compose it, and the obligation of all to 
consult the general welfare and bring their own special 
interests into line with it. It is the antithesis of the pres- 
sure-group approach to national affairs which has been a 
consistent weakness of our democracy from the begin- 
ning. The distinguished gentlemen who have been asked 
to serve on this committee will have in mind, of course, 
the peculiar concerns of industry, labor, agriculture and 
finance; but the consciousness that they are serving as a 
national body and determining a policy’ which will affect 
all our people will never be absent from their delibera- 
tions. In the strict sense of the word, they will be en- 
gaged in economic planning, but free from those dangers 
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tommonly associated with centralized planning by a 
national government. It is very easy to see in Mr. Tru- 
man’s approach to our foreign-aid program an approxi- 
mation of the vocational group idea which the late Pope 
Pius XI recommended as an alternative to extreme in- 
dividualism on the one hand and state domination on the 
other. A little reflection will show that this technique is 
applicable to all the other problems, domestic as well as 
international, which presently bedevil our people. 


Petrillo faces the music 

When the 79th Congress passed the Lea bill in April 
last year, James Caesar Petrillo, head of the American 
Federation of Musicians, at whom the law was exclusively 
aimed, professed to be concerned not at all (AMERICA, 
April 27, 1946, p. 63). The veteran attorney of the AFL, 
Joseph A. Padway, had assured him that the law was 
certainly unconstitutional: its vague and indefinite lan- 
guage in defining a criminal offense violated the Fifth 
Amendment; its restrictions on picketing conflicted with 
the First Amendment; its limitation of the freedom to 
withdraw from employment and its arbitrary classifica- 
tion as to employer and employes and as to other com- 
munications industries violated the Fifth and Thirteenth 
Amendments. And so Mr. Petrillo continued in his rough- 
and-ready way to solve the problem of technological un- 
employment for his musicians. He ordered radio station 
WAAF in Chicago to hire three additional musicians, 
struck the business when the employer refused, himself 
walked the picket-line and was arrested. Last December 
Judge Walter J. La Buy, in Federal Court in Chicago, 
found the Lea Act unconstitutional, on the grounds Mr. 
Padway had alleged, and dismissed charges against 
Petrillo (AmeERicA, December 21, 1946, p. 310). The 
Supreme Court got around to the case last week, reversed 
Judge La Buy in a 5 to 3 decision written by Justice 
Black, and left to the Federal attorney in Chicago the 
decision whether the president of the musicians should 
be prosecuted under the law. Mr. Petrillo announced that 
as a good American he would abide by the decision, but 
a well-grounded rumor was abroad that plans were well 
advanced to solve some of the musicians’ troubles by 
putting the union in the recording business. There are 
more ways than one, as the musicians’ boss has shown 
before, of skinning a cat. 


Hungarian post-mortem 
Soviet Russia’s attempt to justify her Hungarian coup 
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has been further advanced by the publication of the 
Budapest Government’s White Book on the so-called con- 
spiracy. The book not only indicts the British for alleged 
support of the Habsburg return to Hungary, but in- 
directly accuses the United States as the inspirer and 
supporter of the purported plot. Yet the star of the Hun- 
garian tragedy, Soviet General P. V. Sviridov, Chairman 
of the Allied Control Commission in Hungary—to which 
both the United States and Great Britain belong—twice 
refused to produce the evidence resulting from the al- 
leged confession of Bela Kovacs, former secretary of the 
Small Holders party. Mr. Kovacs was arrested by the 
Russians last winter and has been unheard of since. 
While accusing the Western Allies of plotting in part 
against Hungary and in part against the Soviet Union, 
the Russians proceed to sovietize Hungary according to 
their own time-schedule. First of their feature perform- 
ances is the preparation for Soviet-type elections, from 
which all but communist-approved elements will be elim- 
inated. Thus the remnants of the Socialist and Small 
Holders parties will be forced to run on a common 
ticket. Free speech in the campaign will be outlawed, 
at least for the non-Communists. This was officially stated 
by the Communist Minister of the Interior, Laszlo Rajk. 
He has already charged that Deszo Sulyok’s Liberty 
party is composed either of Nazis or Fascists in the 
service of the Western Powers. In the United States, 
Ferenc Nagy, ousted Premier of Hungary; Aladar Sze- 
gedy-Maszak, Hungarian Minister to Washington; and 
Laszlo Jekely, Hungarian Minister to the Low Countries, 
unanimously rejected the charges contained in the Hun- 
garian Government’s White Book. They state that al- 
though the Small Holders party is backed by the ma- 
jority of Hungarian voters, the Communists are backed 
by the Russian Occupation Army and the MVD. 


Future of the Church in India 

With the granting of Dominion status to the new states 
of Hindustan and Pakistan, the Church in India will 
enter upon a new era. Many Catholic leaders there take 
an optimistic view of the future, without, however, mini- 
mizing the difficulties that lie ahead in the transition 
period. Catholics at present number close to five million, 
about one-eightieth of the population, but the conver- 
sions have been almost entirely from the aborigines and 
outcastes. The Hindu castes and the Moslems have barely 
been touched, since the Hindu loses caste on becoming 
a Christian, while the Moslem everywhere has been slow 
to accept Christianity. Furthermore, with the rise of na- 
tional feeling, the Hindu Congress Party has endeavored 
to intensify the Hindu religion as a basis of political 
unity, associating Christianity with western rule and 
culture. With the departure of the British, however, the 
predominantly native clergy and sisterhoods and the 
supra-national character of the gospel will do much to 
dispel this fear. The Church faces another obstacle in 
the fact that its members, for the most part, are scat- 
tered in pockets throughout the vast subcontinent and 
are further divided by racial differences. To meet the 
situation, the hierarchy in 1944 formed the Catholic 
Bishops Committee of India for achieving unity of action 
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on a nation-wide scale, along the lines of NCWC in this 
country. It has also given a strong impetus to the Catho- 
lic Action movement among its laity. The immediate con- 
cern of the Church is to secure protection for the rights 
of religious minorities in the new constitutions. The 
prospect is favorable, since each of the new states will 
have within its borders strong minority groups which 
will insist on constitutional safeguards for their rights. 


Pius XII and the role of women 

Catholic women and others engaged in the lay apos- 
tolate will be interested in an address of Pius XII, on 
January 22, to 400 members of the Christian Renaissance 
Movement and Ladies of Charity, Italian women’s or- 
ganizations, the complete text of which appears in the 
July issue of the Catholic Mind. Quoting St. Ignatius 
of Antioch, the Holy Father said: “In times during which 
it is the object of the world’s hatred, Christianity is not 
a matter of persuasive words, but of greatness.” The 
well-reasoned exposition of the truths of faith, no matter 
how effective, and a Christian life lived according to 
conventional standards will not suffice. “Today there is 
need of the greatness of a Christian life lived in its ful- 
ness with persevering constancy.” Modern thought and 
life must be led back to Christ, and the only fountain 
of salvation is the Christian faith, “not indeed a muti- 
lated, anemic and diluted faith, but one maintained in 
all its integrity, in all its purity, in all its strength.” With 
trenchant words His Holiness discounted the effort to 
justify a life of frivolity and worldliness by interlarding 
“some exercises of a piety, purely superficial, even when 
not puerile and superstitious.” To meet the modern chal- 
lenge, one must accept the daily cross as his rule of 
life. The Catholic woman must also enkindle in herself 
an ardent zeal to collaborate in the redemptive work 
of Christ. “All of you can and ought to value most highly 
the apostolate of an exemplary life of prayer and of 
sacrifice.” But over and above what is of strict obliga- 
tion to every Catholic, there is a large field in which 
differing capabilities, joined to a sound judgment and a 
generous heart, may find a suitable measure of activity. 
As on many other occasions, the Holy Father makes it 
clear that the redemption of the world is the work of 
the whole Christ, in which each member has his share. 


Opportunity and a Catholic opportunity 

That the swing from a too individualistic to a more 
social-minded Catholicism, spearheaded by Leo XIII’s 
Rerum Novarum, accelerated by Pius XI’s great series 
of encyclicals and carried on today by Pius XII, has 
inevitably had its repercussions in the field of race rela- 
tions in the United States is the import of a symposium 
by Catholic interracial leaders of six American cities 
published in the current issue of Opportunity, organ of 
the National Urban League. Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh and St. Louis are reported on; and 
two main conclusions are drawn by the general editor, 
Guichard Parris: 1) while the demands for justice for 
the Negro are still inadequately met by individual Cath- 
olics, the work of the past decade is a happy augury for 





the future; 2) wherever the competent ecclesiastical au- 
thority in a diocese takes a firm stand, Catholics under 
his jurisdiction listen and obey. Lester B. Granger, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Urban League, notes the “un- 
equivocal condemnation of racial prejudice” by the 
Popes as emphasizing the basic policy of the Church. 
“And there are numerous Catholic leaders,’ he con- 
tinues, 

. who make it clear that papal admonitions are © 
not pious expressions of good will. Bishop Sheil of 
Chicago, Bishop Haas of Grand Rapids, Archbishop 
Rummel of New Orleans—these are only a few of 
the outstanding Catholic leaders whose influence is 
gratefully observed by thoughtful Negro leaders. 


The writers discuss the abolition of “colored” parishes 
in Buffalo, the growth of the Catholic Interracial Council 
in Chicago, Duquesne University’s stand against “Jim- 
crowism” in sports, the work of the ACTU in Detroit 
to abate race tensions arising from economic insecurity. 
This study of Catholic interracial work should be of 
interest to all Catholics. We think it will bear out the 
conclusion of Father LaFarge: “Much more important 
to remember is that no matter how many cases of preju- 
dice may be found among Catholics, racial discrimina- 
tion is today a completely lost cause.” 


Dispute over war orphans 

The Commission on the Status of Jewish War Orphans 
in Europe raises a delicate and, to our sense, an un- 
helpful issue when it seeks “authority” from the UN 
to compel Christian foster-parents on the Continent to 
return to “the Jewish community” some 40,000 children, 
present ages ten to sixteen, adopted into Christian 
homes when the nazi terror menaced their lives. These 
foster-parents have been publicly blessed by Jew and 
Gentile alike for one of the few completely “unsordid 
gestures” recorded during a conflict which spared 
women and children as little as men. As far as we know, 
the strictly legal position of “these people” who “hold 
on to the children and refuse to part with them,” as 
the Rabbinical commission complains, cannot be chal- 
lenged. On moral grounds their cases would seem even 
stronger. Implicitly or by statutory declaration the 
orphaned children were wards of the State in France, 
Belgium, Holland, Hungary, Poland, etc., before a new 
home was found to welcome them. It was adoption, 
not temporary asylum, they asked and received. They 
now enjoy, with full protection of the law, all the rights 
and privileges (including for Christian families those 
of baptism and a Christian education) which attach to 
membership in the new household. Foster-parents have 
the same rights (and duties) with respect to the adopted 
child as for their natural progeny. In some cases, doubt- 
less, voluntary re-adoption may be amicably arranged. 
But we fail to see what good purpose can be served by 
coercive intervention on the part of the UN, and far 
less excuse for the unwarranted charge of “zeal that 
smells of medieval bigotry and conversionism” leveled 
against those who have risen so nobly to the challenge 
of charity and humanity. 
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Cross words for Italian CD’s 

The least we could say of the June Aélantic’s “Report 
on Rome” would be something less than polite. Per- 
haps it was meant to be a listing of provocative points 
for debate by college sophomores. Or maybe a cross- 
word puzzle, with solution promised for the next issue. 
Under either guess, the Aflantic’s cross words about 
Christian Democracy in Italy add no luster to the shield 
of responsible journalism, and less than nothing to the 
cause of international understanding and amity. Shot 
through with irrelevancies and naive assumptions on pres- 
ent Italian political alignments (sample: the “two or- 
ganized groups” with the “great mass of Italians” in be- 
tween, “hoping and praying for something like the labor 
bloc in England”), the Atlantic editor’s report neverthe- 
less contrives to represent de Gasperi’s CD majority clear- 
ly enough as an ineffectual and mildly sinister lot. The 
Party is “practically operated by the Vatican.” It has 
“pushed through” the Constituent Assembly “an article 
which curtails freedom of worship to an extent hitherto 
unknown in modern constitutions.” It has “no real left 
wing where the workers could feel at home.” Its “real 
nature is feudal, moralizing and paternalistic.” It is 
demonstrably “incompetent except in machine politics, 
inert and unexpectedly corrupt in high places.” That 
“unexpectedly” must have been slipped in to make the 
puzzle harder. It will not ease by a whit the pain friends 
of Christian Democracy everywhere must feel over news- 
casting which feeds them outrageous travesty instead of 
truth and sympathy. 


Wage-earning mothers 

In 1946, there were 37.9 million families in the United 
States. Counted as “normal” families were 28.8 million 
married couples, with or without children, in which the 
husband was at work, and as “abnormal” families were 
6.6 millions headed by women. The Women’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor has just released the 
statistics on the number of “normal” families in which 
wives as well as husbands were in the labor force. They 
totaled 5.07 millions, nearly 17 per cent. This is 2,000,000 
more than in 1940. Only nine per cent of mothers of 
children under six in this “normal” group were gainfully 
employed outside the home. But 22.5 per cent of mothers 
of children from six to eighteen were at work, almost 
as many as among married women without children. 
The percentage of women workers in “abnormal” fami- 
lies, headed by women, was naturally much higher, about 


one-third and one-half for each group. According to an 


article by Miss Frieda S. Miller, director of the Women’s 
Bureau, in the June, 1947 Annals, “the number of 
families with a woman head has been increasing.” These 
are families in which one parent is missing, or both par- 
ents, or in which other relatives are dependents. Without 
being counted as heads of families, moreover, many 
women are financially responsible for the support of de- 
pendent relatives. In a survey made in 1944-45 of the 
women workers who expected to continue to work after 
the war, 84 per cent gave as their reason, “economic 
necessity.” Only eight per cent were motivated by the 
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desire to attain a standard of living otherwise impossible, 
such as improved education for their children or the 
purchase of a home. “Only eight per cent of the women 
referred primarily to interest in their job.” Necessity 
alone seems to explain why so many mothers of young 
children seek jobs. 


The helping hand to Austria 

Two recent developments in United States coopera- 
tion in Austria’s revival struggle evince far-sighted 
statesmanship and a spirit of real Christian solidarity, 
The first is the official announcement that all future occu- 
pation costs incurred by Austria will be repaid to that 
country in American dollars, Acting on the principle 
that Austria is a liberated country, whose occupation 
continues only because the Big Four have not agreed 
to withdraw, the United States takes this entirely laud- 
able step as the nearest approach we can make at pres- 
ent to relieving Austria of the financial burden (fifteen 
per cent of her total budget) saddled on her by occupy- 
ing troops. Not only will this relieve the present strain, 
but it will give Austria a growing dollar reserve for re- 
building her prostrate economy. The second develop- 
ment, as yet but rumored, goes even farther; it is hinted 
that the United States will repay all previous costs in- 
curred by Austria since the liberation of the country. 
The argument is that, as a victim of Hitler’s aggression, 
Austria after liberation was never morally obliged to 
pay any occupation costs. Such splendid equity is truly 
a magnificent advance in our determination to do our 
share in assuring the free and independent Austria 
which the Big Four so glibly promised at Yalta and Pots- 
dam. Moreover, it fits in admirably with the Marshall 
plan for integrated European reconstruction, as the dol- 
lar reserve will help Austria immeasurably to help her- 
self. Above all, it is the type of moral initiative that 
will give hope to those nations which, like Austria, want 
no truck with a totalitarian Power to which the word 
justice, let alone its more warm-hearted twin, equity, is 
mere Greek. 


The voice of America 

Our readers fortunate enough to own FM (frequency 
modulation) radio sets have, we trust, a treat in store 
for them on July 3. On that day, from 7:00 to 7:15 P.M., 
AMERICA will inaugurate a weekly commentary on the 
news over station WFUV (90.1 megacycles, channel 211), 
the FM station of Fordham University, which will begin 
broadcasting on July 1. During that fifteen-minute period 
every week, a member of the AMERICA staff will discuss 
highlights in the current news, with the emphasis on the 
Christian philosophy necessary for an interpretation of 
the news, as the title of the program suggests—“Today’s 
News and the Good News.” At a later date, AMERICA 
will also start a regular book-review period over the 
same station, as well as occasional forums and panel dis- 
cussions. The Staff would appreciate receiving your im- 
pressions in writing. The time, again—Thursday, July 3, 
and every succeeding Thursday, 7:00 to 7:15 P.M. We 
wish you good listening; you wish us good luck! 
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Amid the angry outcries of the press over President 
Truman’s veto of the Taft-Hartley labor bill, several 
points were overlooked. One was the composition of the 
adverse vote in the House when that body overruled the 
yeto. Of the 106 Democrats who voted against the Presi- 
dent, all but three were from the South; and those three 
were from California. Only eleven Democrats from the 
South voted to sustain the President. This vote stems 
immediately from the present intensive campaign of both 
(10 and AFL to unionize Southern labor, and the fear 
of the present congressional incumbents of what that 
means for them in the next election. It will be recalled 
that the act forbids unions to contribute to campaign 
funds of Federal candidates. 

In the pre-voting campaigns of the President and Sen- 
ator Taft, Mr. Taft’s arguments were almost wholly de- 
voted to the purposes of the bill. The President’s veto 
message, prepared no doubt by his labor advisers, who 
had been studying the bill from its inception, conceded 
the purpose of the act but questioned its provisions as 
proper means to the end sought. The two never really 
met head-on, and the Congress was apparently willing to 
take good intentions as actual performances. That it had 
some misgivings was apparent from the fact that it ap- 


pointed a “watchdog committee” to make recommenda- 
tions for amendments of the act when Congress recon- 
venes in January. Admittedly, what one newscaster 
called “the most sweeping set of labor regulations in the 
nation’s history” is something of an experiment. 

There was much talk of politics, particularly by the 
President’s opponents. Yet these same opponents freely 
predicted that Mr. Truman had committed an act ot 
political suicide, which makes him either particularly 
stupid, which he is not, or oblivious of politics in what 
he did. In one sense politics did enter into it, though not 
in the sense meant by Mr. Truman’s columnist opponents. 
The Communists’ only chance of creating an effective 
third party behind Henry Wallace lay in the President’s 
signing the bill. That chance consisted in their ability to 
wean labor away from the President, a chance now gone. 

The main interest of the Communists, of course, is this 
country’s foreign policy toward Russia. But they will 
never be able to influence it unless they win a strong 
foothold in labor. Witness France and Italy and, as a 
contrast, Great Britain and the United States. Whatever 
else Mr. Truman did by his veto, he did put an effective 
block on communist aspirations to win labor from him. 

Every labor-relations expert I have been able to con- 
tact predicts that the Labor and Management Relations 
Act of 1947 (official name) will intensify labor strife 
rather than diminish it and, if it does, the President’s 
administration of it will be blamed rather than the Act 
itself. WiLFrip Parsons 
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The Official Catholic Directory (New York. P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons) is much more than a handy list of prelates, 
priests and parishes, mainly for the use of ecclesiastics; 
it is a valuable statistical report to every Catholic of the 
growth and status of the many agencies of the Church 
in the United States, Canada, Ireland, England, Scot- 
land, Wales, Cuba and Mexico. From the recently issued 
1947 edition (covering the year 1946 and running to 
some 1,800 pages) the following sampling of facts and 
figures invites comparisons with 1945. 

>The 22 archdioceses, 99 dioceses and the vicariate- 
apostolic of Alaska report a Catholic population of 25,- 
268,173, which is 866,049 more than in 1945. There 
are 40,470 priests, 6,938 brothers and 140,563 sisters 
—Tepresenting gains of 1,490, 217 and 1,345. The Arch- 
diocese of Chicago has most Catholics, 1,716,536; Bos- 
ton comes next, with 1,208,089; then New York, with 
1,169,376 and the Diocese of Brooklyn, with 1,111,446. 
Verging on a million are Philadelphia (978,870), De- 
troit (900,000) and Newark (845,218). 

> Conversions in 1946 numbered 100,628, an increase 
of 13,198 over 1945. Large groups of adult converts 
have recently been confirmed in many parts of the coun- 


try: 952 in the Brooklyn diocese; 163 in the Church 
of the Gesu, Milwaukee; 170 in the Church of St. Paul 
the Apostle, New York; 170 in St. Joseph’s Church, 
Waterloo, Iowa; 521 at the Cathedral of St. Matthew, 
Washington, D. C.; 426 in the Cathedral, Baltimore; 
751 in St. Cecilia’s Cathedral, Omaha; 180 in St. 
Raphael’s Cathedral, Dubuque, Ia. Recent converts in- 
clude Rear Admiral Ralph Davison, Commandant of the 
Seventh Naval District and Chief of Naval Air Advanced 
Training Command; Dr. Alfred Bilmanis, Latvian Min- 
ister to the U. S. ; Mrs. Fritz Kreisler; Austin Broken- 
braugh Mitchell, former Protestant Episcopal minister; 
and John Lorne Campbell, Laird of Canna in the West- 
ern Isles of Scotland. 

> Educational statistics for 1946 show a substantial in- 
crease over 1945. There are 327 diocesan and religious 
seminaries educating 23,135 students for the priesthood; 
216 colleges and universities, enrolling 175,120, com- 
pared with 102,655 in 1945; 2,431 high schools with 
502,967 pupils; 8,165 elementary schools with 2,186,565. 
Counting Catholic children receiving religious instruc- 
tion under “released time,” the Directory reports that 
3,832,227 youths are under Catholic instruction. En- 
gaged in the work of Catholic education on all levels 
are 6,195 priests, 3,250 brothers, 570 scholastics, 77,667 
nuns and 10,094 lay teachers—a total of 97,776. 

> Catholics should study the Directory. It is a fertile 
source of inspiration as well as of facts. ha FF 
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Our political ideals 


The Declaration of Independence put into unforgettable 
language the political ideals of western civilization. Emi- 
nent scholars have sought to track down the literary 
sources from which its ringing affirmations might have 
been derived. The search is vain. 

Jefferson himself, in disclaiming credit for any orig- 
inality beyond that of classic form, testified that “the 
sentiments were of all America.” America did not de- 
rive them from Locke. America derived them through 
the old Whig tradition which linked British political 
thought with Fortescue and Bracton, the English spokes- 
men of Christian medieval political principles. 

What are these principles, as set forth in the Declara- 
tion? The first is belief in human equality under God. 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal. . . .” All men. From this fact arise the 
“unalienable” rights with which the Creator has endowed 
all men. These rights are moral rights. They do not de- 
rive from membership in an economic class. They do 
not derive from racial origin. They belong to all man- 
kind because they are rooted in the dignity of human 
personality as Almighty God has created it. 

And what precisely are these “unalienable” rights? 
Chief among them are the rights to “Life, Liberty, and 
the pursuit of Happiness.” Happiness is the end for which 
God created man. No one but God Himself can dictate 
to a human person how he must live to achieve the end 
for which he was made. 

Why are governments instituted among men? The 
Declaration is clear: “to secure these rights.” And how 
are they instituted? By deriving “their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” This principle can be 
traced as far back as St. John Chrysostom in the fifth 
century. It became the common doctrine towards the end 
of the Middle Ages. Robert Parsons, Cardinal Bellarmine 
and Francis Suarez opposed this ancient doctrine to the 
divine-right claims of the absolute monarchs of the six- 
teenth century. 

But what if “any Form of Government becomes de- 
structive of these ends. . .”? The people then have the 
right to “alter or abolish it, and to institute new Govern- 
ment” with a view to promoting in better fashion “their 
Safety and Happiness.” 

The Puritans drove the right of rebellion to extremes, 
but not the signers of the Declaration: “Prudence will 
indeed dictate that Governments long established should 
not be changed for light and transient reasons.” Organ- 
izing civil society is not so easy a task as to be under- 
taken “while evils are sufferable.” Only when they are 
not is revolution justifiable. 

Throughout medieval Europe, “law” always meant cus- 
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tomary law, “the law of the people.” Rulers taking 
1 


their oaths at coronation were required to promise ty 


rule according to this law. They were required to main. 
tain the ordered society put in their charge. With the 
Renaissance a reversal of this concept took place: the 
ruler was above the law, and his will alone was the 
source of law. 

Against this open door to tyranny, the French Revo. 


lution opposed a doctrine equally subversive of a morally | 


ordered political society, the doctrine of absolute popu. 
lar sovereignty, divorced from the natural-law safe. 
guards against the abuse of political power. Today, 
revolutionary Marxism has succeeded in distorting the 
concept of “the people” to mean “the masses,” and 
has entrusted their “interests,” meaning economic in. 
terests only, to dictatorships. 

The Old World, from which we drew the political 
inspiration, the statesmen and the population to rear the 
giant of the New, is on the verge of collapse. Our com. 
mon political ideals are everywhere imperiled. We could 
not stand alone in 1776. We cannot stand alone today. 
We are, moreover, the trustees of the Christian princi: 
ples which God destined for “all men.” Our goods and 
services are needed more than ever to implement the 
mission which Providence has appointed for us. Let us 
not bury our talents, but spend them where they wil 
shape our common world in favor of the rights to “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” for all mankind 
For we, too, shall be held to account for our stewardship. 


Schools and statesmanship 


At a time when “the role of the United States is changing 
more rapidly than in any previous period of our history,” 
said President Truman in his Princeton University ad- 
dress on June 17, “there is a critical shortage” of public 
servants “with broad experience, mature outlook and 
sound judgment.” It is largely the duty of the university, 
he went on, to prepare such men for the service of the 
nation. 

The difficulty of attracting truly top-notch men to 
public service has been commented on before by this 
Review (cf. “Personnel for our foreign policy,” May 2, 
p. 197), but we would like here to bring the President’ 
remarks especially to the attention of our Catholic col 
lege and university administrators. 

There are undoubtedly quite a few Catholic graduates 
in public service. Most of them are on the lower levels 
—clerks, stenographers, etc.; a smaller number have 
reached higher brackets, often with no specific public 
service training. There is an obvious need for mote 
trained Catholics in the country’s top diplomatic and 


administrative services. 
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Can Catholic students get the necessary background in 
Catholic seats of learning? Georgetown University has a 
long-established School of Foreign Service. Fordham 
University offers a program of study which satisfies the 
requirements of governmental service. Notre Dame has 
a rather strong graduate program, especially in inter- 
national relations. Catholic University offers courses all 
the more practical because of its location in the nation’s 
capital. St. Louis University will open a School of Public 
Administration on the graduate level. The University of 
Detroit has announced a new program in public admin- 
istration on the undergraduate level. 

But with the exception of Georgetown and the program 
just announced at St. Louis, no Catholic school has 
made public service the specific objective of any special 
program. This contrasts rather embarrassingly with 
highly specialized training to be had in other universities. 

One reason for the lag is that the study of political 
science is coming into its own but slowly in Catholic 
schools, where it is largely taught in a few courses in 
conjunction with history. The emphasis here will usually 
be on international relations, political theory and con- 
stitutional law. 

A fresh outlook is needed in our schools. By combin- 
ing courses already offered and giving the combination a 
new orientation, with courses in public administration at 
all levels, including the international, our schools can 
begin to pull their proper weight in sending men into 
careers in public service fully equipped to make their 
proportional representation in this new, honorable and 
highly influential vocation. 


Europe’s “‘now or never” 


As the “Marshall plan” for the economic reconstruction 
of Europe as an integrated whole begins to be worked 
over in the capitals of the Old World, the embarrassment 
of having Russia as a bedfellow becomes once again 
obvious. On June 23 Moscow signified readiness to join 
in the talks with Britain and France on how to get the 
needs of Europe assessed, its initiative guaranteed and 
imperative American aid attracted. 

Russia was a problem even before she accepted the 
invitation. It was a major concern of both Britain and 
France that the Marshall proposal should not widen the 
chasm between East and West. Despite Foreign Secre- 
tary Bevin’s “grabbing with both hands” at the scheme, 
despite Foreign Minister Bidault’s statement on June 
20 that the “making of Europe is now or never,” both 
countries thought it would be better to get Europe back 
on its feet with the “potential resources of the Soviet 
Union and of eastern Europe generally brought into 
the pool.” 

Russia, however, has joined with quite laudable alac- 
rity. But be it noted that she is still a problem. First, 
she has not endorsed the Marshall plan; she has merely 
agreed to “discuss” it. It is not being unduly suspicious 
to say that we know by now what “discussion” means 
for the Kremlin. We have seen it in the political sphere; 
we have seen it in the economic, as witness the constant 





stalling tactics of Russia on the UN Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe. If Foreign Minister Molotov insists on 
wandering beyond the ambit of the Marshall plan and 
bringing in the weary problems of reparations, German 
assets and so on, which have blocked the peace for two 
years, he can effectively sabotage the immediate economic 
reconstruction of Europe; for time is of the essence. 

If, on the other hand, Russia acts to get the plan going 
with a willingness equal to that of Britain and France, 
what happens to the Truman doctrine, which so clearly 
stated that American aid would not go to totalitarian 
states? Russia’s need, both on her own and as part of 
the general European economy, may indeed be so great 
as to induce her to guarantee effective freedom to her 
satellites who need the Marshall plan; but it is a trifle 
naive, to say the least, to bank on that. If she does not 
so guarantee, the West will undoubtedly go ahead with- 
out her, but then it will be a very small Europe indeed 
that we shall be able to rebuild—just Britain, France, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, perhaps Italy, 
Austria and Western Germany, and, doubtfully, the Scan- 
dinavian countries. j 

In other words, it seems too early yet to say whether 
the Marshall development of the Truman doctrine will 
succeed or not. If it succeeds, then Europe as we have 
known it historically may be rebuilt. if it fails, a return, 
forced by Russia, to the original Truman doctrine will 
still enable us to save the west of Europe for democracy 
and from ruin, though the other half will temporarily 
be pushed farther toward the East. 

The responsibility will rest squarely on Russia. This 
is perhaps the most significant stage to date of the in- 
ternational development—Russia is being told precisely 
that, in terms the West would have shuddered to use a 
few short months ago. Mr. Bevin has thundered that he 
will not “be a party to holding up the economic re- 
covery of Europe by the mess of procedure, terms of ref- 
erence, or all the paraphernalia which may go with it”; 
speed, he says bluntly, is crucial, and he will not stand 
for Russian delaying tactics. France is no less determined, 
if a little more cautious in saying so. 

The next few weeks will be fateful and decisive. Europe 
can be saved. Russia can prevent us from saving it all; 
nothing must prevent us from saving what we can. 


The Taft-Hartley act 


For several reasons the Senate vote on the afternoon of 
June 23 to override President Truman’s veto of the Taft- 
Hartley bill was a memorable event in the annals of the 
American people. 

It signified the sharp reversal of a trend in the rela- 
tions of the Federal Government toward organized labor 
which originated with the New Deal and was crystallized 
in the National Labor Relations Act of 1935. 

It continued the wartime development of greater gov- 
ernmental interference in labor-management relations 
and in the internal affairs of unions. 

It delineated a great issue for the presidential election 
of 1948. 
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And it marked the first time a Senate roll-call vote 
was brought to the people by the radio. 

In view of dramatic, last-ditch developments—nation- 
wide broadcasts by the President and Senator Taft; re- 
ports that ailing Senator Wagner, at considerable risk to 
his health, would be brought to Washington for the criti- 
cal vote and that Senator Thomas of Utah would be 
flown home from Geneva; a brief but colorful filibuster; 
a super-duper lobbying campaign—the vote itself came 
as something of an anti-climax. To listening millions the 
excitement was all over a split second after the roll call 
began. Mr. Aiken’s name came first and, as soon as the 
Senator from Vermont had responded “Aye,” it was 
evident that Mr. Taft had the two-thirds majority re- 
quired to override, Senator Aiken being one of the 
“doubtfuls” who, it was thought, might be persuaded to 
change his original vote for the bill and sustain the 
President. It was clear, however, even before that time 
that Mr. Truman had lost his fight to defeat a bill which 
he had characterized in his veto message as “dangerous,” 
“unworkable,” “arbitrary,” “impossible,” “ineffective,” 
“unfair,” “drastic” and “inequitable.” The give-away was 
the decision, made more than twenty-four hours before 
the vote, not to rush Senators Wagner and Thomas to 
Washington, the President’s supporters thus confessing 
that not even the presence of these extra votes would 
make the necessary difference. 

And so now the Taft-Hartley bill, imposing severe 
restrictions on labor unions, is the law of the land. 
Despite our objections to this omnibus legislation, we 
make our own the hope of the Congressional majority 
which passed it that it will succeed in promoting indus- 
trial peace and social justice. We trust, in other words, 
that this law will not be another Smith-Connally Anti- 
Strike Act, which we also opposed and which failed so 
dismally to accomplish the main purpose for which it 
was enacted. 

But even as we express this hope, we sense a gathering 
storm, and we shall be pleasantly surprised, indeed, if 
the future does not bring a recurrence of that ugly, vio- 
lent type of industrial warfare which all too often dis- 
graced our pre-Wagner-Act past. As we see it, the sub- 
stance of any hope of industrial peace under the new law 
lies in the good sense of those leaders of labor and 
management who hate industrial strife and who realize 
that their success in living together, with mutual respect 
and regard for one another’s rights, is the only alternative 
to further governmental control of industrial relations. 
By concentrating on the plant and ignoring the law 
court, as far as this is now legally permissible, they can 
still reach the goal of labor-management collaboration 


and industrial peace. 


Inspiration from Ottawa 


“All generations shall call me blessed.” Like the solid 
permanence of Peter’s Rock through all the swirl of the 
centuries, the fulfillment year after year of Our Lady’s 
first prophecy makes a mockery of our periodic fits of 
Weltschmerz and defeatism. One world, one human fam- 
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ily, one Kingdom of Christ, one Queen and Mother 
Immaculate: who are we to despair of the Great Chris. 
tian peace plan and its frail and fickle human instry. 
ments, with such obvious miracles of spiritual vigor 
and beauty as the Marian Congress of Ottawa (June 
18-22) to fortify our faith and hope? 

To the Holy Father, participating by radio from Rome 
at the Sunday closing exercises, it was an “inspiration,” 
this invitation from Cardinal McGuigan of Toronto to 
the Universal Church to come and help “commemorate 
the centenary of the Diocese of Ottawa by a Marian 
Congress whose sessions and liturgical functions would 
help us to know better and love more ardently creation’s 
incomparable glory and . . . would be the consecration 
of every town and city ... to Mary the Mother of God.” 

Our feverish, harried twentieth century answered the 
summons, 400,000 pilgrims strong. With a week-long 
Magnificat in the Canadian capital, they dedicated anew 
our best ideals of maternity, fruitful virginity and family 
life, which were made real and human for all time ip 
the Annunciation, the Nativity, Nazareth, the Cross and 
the Assumption. 

The Holy Father’s bilingual discourse, echoed in elo. 
quent Marian prose and verse by a score of Cardinals, 
bishops and prelates from the East and West; the open. 
air Repository, the consecration to the Immaculate Heart 
read by high Government officials; the dawn-to-dawn 
succession of Masses and Communions, the parade of the 
parishes, nurses, Scouts, Cubs, Girl Guides and school. 
children with their twenty brass and bugle bands—here 
was an outward sign, spectacularly true to type, of our 
New World’s abiding devotion to her whom Chesterton 
calls “the Woman made for the Morning, Our Lady of 
Every Name.” It was a devotion to confound the cynics 
and delight the angels and saints gathered about their 
Queen in Heaven; a devotion to stimulate the Christian 
of faint heart and little faith, for whom the world is an 
incorrigible secular derelict, not worth the trouble of 
loving and saving. And a devotion to provide a perfect 
setting for the Pope’s interpretation of Mary’s abiding 
mission in our midst: 


The Mother of the Head would be the mother of the 
members; the mother of the Vine would be the 
mother of the branches. . . . Open your eyes, and 
with wide and searching look examine the horizon 
to make yourselves conscious of the duties which 
present-day social problems and social justice im- 
pose upon you. Again, be united amongst your- 
selves. Your common participation in the Eucharistic 
Bread, your common attachment to one celestial 
Mother, the awareness of a common responsibility 
which all the faithful of one world have to bear; 
these are considerations which should preserve you 
in the solidarity of a great love before which every 
too personal and foolish preoccupation which might 
tend to divide and separate must miserably fall. 


The “solidarity of a great love” has strengthened and 
sustained the family of Mary, Virgin and Mother, through 
the ages and across the hemispheres. For today’s timely 
assurance that she still remains “our life, our sweetnes 
and our hope” the world is a grateful debtor to the “i 
spiration” from Ottawa. 
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Wings of eagles and 
Catholic education 


Margaret E. Schoeverling is a teacher of colored children 
in the Detroit public-school system. Her article was chosen 
as the most comprehensive among a deluge of replies—in 

both article and letter form—to Emily 





Margaret E. Schoeverling 


R. Scanlan’s “Catholic Colleges and 
Catholic Leaders.” 





To begin this article—intended to reply to Emily R. 
Scanlan’s thought-provoking “Catholic Colleges and 
Catholic Leaders,” in the May 17 issue of AMERICA—I 
refer to the encyclical on Christian Education of Youth, 
issued by Pope Pius XI. Here-we find the perfect defini- 
tion of a Catholic leader educated according to Catholic 
standards: 
The true Christian, product of Christian education, 
is the supernatural man who thinks, judges and acts 
constantly and consistently in accordance with right 
reason illumined by the supernatural light of the 
example and teaching of Christ; in other words, to 
use the current term, the true and finished man of 
character. For it is not every kind of consistency 
and firmness of conduct based on subjective prin- 
ciples that makes true character, but only constancy 
in following the eternal principles of justice. . . . 


' 


Just what is implied by Miss Scanlan’s term, “Catholic 
leadership”? It does not seem, from her article, that she 
means quite the same thing our late Holy Father meant. 
She seems to indicate conscious, active leadership as 
such, rather than the leadership every man or woman 
with correct principles, who leads an upright life, exer- 
cises by example, even though in a very limited social 
sphere. It is manifestly impossible for any educational 
institution to produce Miss Scanlan’s type of leaders as 
it awards diplomas. Not all men and women have the 
qualities of mind and heart to become such leaders. 

A wise old priest once remarked in one of my religion 
courses: “You could give some people the wings of 
eagles, and they wouldn’t know what to do with them, 
because they haven’t the nature of eagles.” I am con- 
vinced, however, that a Catholic college is able to give 
the “wings of eagles” to those who have the “natures of 
eagles.” I am further convinced that it can and does 
offer a high challenge to any serious-minded student to 
develop whatever talents for leadership he has. 

But there are various concepts of leadership, and it 
would seem that some of the most important are not con- 
sidered in Miss Scanlan’s article. For one thing, grad- 
uates of Catholic colleges are far better prepared for 
matrimony than those who have not had (I quote Miss 
Scanlan) “the thrilling and thoroughly satisfying ex- 
perience of exploring them [the truths concerning God’s 
relationship with man] intellectually and being able to 
accept them.” 

Can we minimize the leadership of the father and 
mother who rear a family, grounding children in the 
principles that make for full, gracious and holy Catholic 
living? Such leadership, limited though it may seem, 
touches the lives of many. I do not mean that Miss Scan- 
lan disparages such leadership; rather, she tends to over- 
emphasize active leadership, without recognizing the pro- 
found influence an obscure apostolate can exert. Many 


other examples might be advanced, particularly the ex- 
ample of the Catholic teacher in our public schools. 

The author’s remark, “We were not formed for the 
lay apostolate,” puzzles me, since it is prefaced with the 
acknowledgment that the idea of Catholicism as our most 
precious treasure “was expressed in religion classes, dur- 
ing retreats and under other circumstances.” That the 
students were not moved by appreciation of that treasure 
to become modern apostles of Christ in our chaotic world, 
Miss Scanlan believes to have been a deficiency in her 
Catholic college training. It would appear to me to be 
rather a deficiency in the receptivity or capacity of the 
students. Again I am reminded of my spiritual father’s 
“wings of eagles.” 

All that any educational institution, Catholic or secu- 
lar, can hope to do in the limited space of four years— 
especially in view of the present required subject-range 
necessary for graduation—is to point out the pathways 
to wider and fuller living, and invite the students to 
follow those paths. Every Catholic institution has, fur- 
ther, a double burden: it must equip its students not 
only in secular learning but also in the knowledge and 
realization of our priceless Catholic heritage; and it must 
so integrate these two cultures that the student may prop- 
erly evaluate and apply his education in the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Surely no man or woman of penetrating thought and 
a knowledge of human nature could, in justice, demand 
that students leaving any institution of higher learning 
be fully prepared to take their places as leaders in a 
confused world. Years of practical experience to prove 
the truth of the theories learned are necessary—years 
of living and solving the daily problems of a complex 
life. Miss Scanlan acknowledges this when she says that 
“the education given students of Catholic colleges a 
decade ago is bearing fruit for the Church today.” 

Obviously, Miss Scanlan is a woman of sincere and 
earnest thought, but I believe her hypotheses, and there- 
fore her conclusions, are sometimes mistaken. From my 
study of her article—which is of necessity a personality- 
revealing essay—I think she is a refutation of her own 
theses. If, as she believes, her experience was typical— 
and I have little doubt it was—then her article seems 
more a justification of Catholic college education than 
an indictment. She states that the great majority of 
students manifest an apathy toward continued intel- 
lectual development; yet, in an earlier paragraph, she 
tells us that most of what she knows of the glorious his- 
tory of the Church she did not know when she left col- 
lege. Therefore her education has certainly borne fruit, 
in that she is thirsty for more than she learned at school. 

The most serious mistake the author makes, however, 
is one of which she could hardly be aware. It is difficult 
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to look back over a period ot years and see ourselves as 
we were. Miss Scanlan acknowledges the advantage given 
her by the eleven intervening years, but I am of the 
opinion that she does not realize, or realizes to a very 
limited extent, the tremendous changes in her thinking 
and judgment during those years. She is a mature wo- 
man now, with judgment by which she can evaluate her 
daily experiences. Knowledge new to her can be tested 
in terms of that sense of values, and can be accepted 
or rejected with a sureness she could not possibly have 
had as a young college student. That judgment was in 
the process of being formed by principles learned eleven 
to fourteen years ago. 

With regard to Miss Scanlan’s inquiry as to why other 
than Christian religious doctrines were. not taught, | 
think the answer is that young people between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-three are only beginning to real- 
ize that the Church is the one true Rock to which we 
must cling if we are not to fall headlong into the valley 
of confusion that is our world today. In the face of men- 
tal immaturity, such information, except in a passing way, 
might have been dangerous to the tragic extent of im- 
periling their own faith. We need only refer to the in- 
disputable fact that a large number of Catholic students 
in secular educational institutions, exposed to the false 
doctrines of a thousand modern “isms,” do lose their 
faith. 

Miss Scanlan also asserts that the “study of Church 
history was discouraged when the probability existed 
that the activities of churchmen would be revealed as 
unworthy.” But Catholic college libraries are well stocked 
with volumes written by both Catholic and non-Catholic 
authors, and students not only have free access to them 
but are encouraged—often required—to read both apolo- 
getic and condemnatory literature on any Catholic sub- 
ject under discussion. It is necessary for college students 
to understand that, while the Church is divine, it must 
depend upon human material to spread its glorious mes- 
sage. Catholic colleges recognize this, and teach their 
students the all-important truth that however unworthy 
or even evil the private lives of the men guiding it may 
at times have been, the Church itself and the essence of 
Catholicism remain forever unchanged and untouched. 

I recall distinctly that we were taught, while study- 
ing the so-called Reformation, how great the need for 
real reform was; but our wise teachers proved that true 
reform could come only from within the Church, as in 
individuals it can come only from within. We can never 
reform an institution by destroying or crippling it. That 
the Reformation did this, we know from the evidence of 
the thousand smaller “reformations of the Reformation” 
that have continued ever since. 

Miss Scanlan raised another challenging question to 
which I feel bound to reply. She says: “I do not find the 
graduates of Catholic colleges, at least as I know them, 
socially conscious or equipped to be leaders in the 
struggle to wipe out unjust discrimination in all its forms. 
They themselves too frequently are exponents of class 
distinction and race prejudice.” Here again I am forced 
to the conclusion that the author does not remember 
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clearly herself and her co-students and, more than that, 
conditions as they were more than a decade ago. It is 
only within the past decade that the question of race. 
distinction has entered strongly into the social conscious. 
ness of all thinking men and women. For the past eight 
years I have been a teacher in seventh and eighth grades 
of elementary schools. I now teach Negro children ex. 
clusively, and my intention is to remain in this field. 
I can state unequivocally that it was only my Catholic 
college training that destroyed my race-prejudice and 
laid low my intellectual pride to the extent that I con- 
sented, though with many misgivings, to enter this lay 
apostolate. I have found it a work that is rich and full 
and satisfying. 

Further, it is too much to demand that a Catholic 
college break down in four years the prejudices and the 
loyalties of long-grounded family attitudes; to ask that 
four years sweep away the false values that a materialistic 
world has thrust upon the student during his preceding 
years, and will continue to thrust upon him in innumer- 
able attractive ways. 

Miss Scanlan again says: “Many students, particularly 
of the women’s colleges, have sensed an over-protection 
that discourages individual initiative, an unwillingness 
to relinquish to them any 
real responsibility for acting 
on independent judgment.” 
As I look back on my own 
college years, it seems to me 
that at no other time in my 
life has my initiative been so 
much encouraged, my inde- 
pendent judgment so _fos- 
tered. Of course judgment 
was guided; without guid- 
ance, the thoughts and judg- 
ments of youth are all too 
often determined by the emotional stress of a moment 
And I have found in recent years that the Sisters who 
taught me in college are the most loyal champions of 
my right and duty to make judgments according to my 
conscience, even when my ideas clash with their own. 

Miss Scanlan asks: “Have we as a group been as 
ardent for our cause and as able in defense of it as the 
young followers of the Communist Party?” Upon re- 
flection I would answer, I think we have. However, it 
is scarcely necessary to defend an institution that has 
borne the stresses of twenty centuries, endured persecution 
and plunder, adapted itself to changing customs, coun- 
tries and peoples—has, in short, proved itself of divine 
origin—as violently and hysterically as Communist Party 
members find it necessary to defend a system of philos- 
ophy that is new, unproved and insecure—a system that 
has failed again and again, and gives no real assurance 
that it can succeed. 

There is yet another statement in Miss Scanlan’s 
article that I challenge: “If Catholic education is to ful- 
fill the mission which justifies it, its students must de- 
velop the conviction of individual responsibility for in- 
fluencing society toward Christian principles.” I should 
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say that Catholic education, the rights of which spring 
from the divine authority of the Catholic Church, is 
itself the justification of its mission. On first thought, 
this may seem mere quibbling; but it involves a greater 
issue. If its mission justifies Catholic education, as Miss 
Scanlan declares, then the failure to realize that mission 
fully might be conceived to mean that Catholic educa- 
tion has no justification. Catholic education, however, 
is not only the right, but the duty of the Church, and 
as such must continue despite partial failure to realize 
all its objectives. The Church, because of its divine 
origin, has a divine mission to fulfill; an essential part 
of that mission is Catholic education. 

Miss Scanlan says, toward the close of her article, 
that it is her impression that there have been few major 
changes in outlook, objectives and program since her 
graduation. As to outlook and objectives, how could 
there be? The Church, which is the Mystical Body of 
Christ, derives its life from the Head—immutably the 
same, yesterday, today and forever. The outlook and ob- 
jectives of the Church are the outlook and objectives 
of Christ. The only changes might be in adaptation, 
to a new age, of the eternal principles, and surely this 
is within the scope of the Catholic educational program. 
The question then seems to be, is the program flexible 
enough to adapt itself to a changing social order? 

In my position as a teacher, I am in frequent contact 
with recent graduates. Their healthy, wholesome attitude 
toward the social problems of today, their sincere desire 
to do their duty as Catholics—as Catholic leaders, if 
you will—seem fairly conclusive evidence that Catholic 
education is fulfilling the complex needs of students in 
this complex period of history. In current Catholic peri- 
odicals, more and more often articles on the burning 
questions of the day are written by Catholic college stu- 


Britain’s crisis: 
toward a solution 


dents, sometimes by teen-agers! These articles prove 
that they are not only amazingly well informed, but that 
their thinking is clear and searching. In its parochial 
elementary schools, in its high schools, in its parish 
churches, especially in its colleges, the Catholic Church 
for years has been sponsoring worth-while organizations 
in which its children may learn their duty and, within 
their own social sphere, accomplish it. 

Finally, there is the mystifying paragraph in which. 
Miss Scanlan states that when she went to college stu- 
dents were taught the compelling doctrine of the Mystical 
Body, but did not realize their sccial responsibility as 
members of the Mystical Body. As Miss Scanlan looks 
back over the years that have elapsed, she has perhaps 
forgotten that at that time her mind was scarcely mature 
enough to grasp the transcendent glory of the truth that 
each one of us who has the precious treasure of Christ- 
life has the privilege and duty to be a Christ-bearer. 
The seed was sown in that classroom in which she first 
learned her place in the Mystical Body. It fell on good 
ground, and is bringing forth its fruit today in the pro- 
found conviction of her duty. 

I am convinced that no Catholic college fails any 
young man or woman who enters it. Catholic education 
plants its seeds of glory, and only in that eternal light 
in which we shall see things as they really are shall we 
fully understand and appreciate its gift to the world. 

Christianity is seriously threatened, Miss Scanlan tells 
us. Yes, it is. It has been, in almost every century. But 
so long as Catholic education continues—and it will con- 
tinue as long as that Church endures against which “the 
gates of hell shall not prevail’”—Christianity is safe. I 
shall be forever grateful for the Catholic college training 
which has given me, in so far as my ability reaches, 
“the wings of eagles.” 


Rev. Paul Crane, S.J., member of the Headquarters Staff 
of the Catholic Social Guild at Oxford University, follows 
up his last-week’s analysis of Great Britain’s industrial 

crisis with some recommendations to 





Paul Crane 


meet and solve the problems posed by 
her postwar poverty. 





(Continued from last week.) 

There is still one fundamental question to be asked and 
answered: will the trade unions tolerate a policy of cut- 
ting real incomes? Will they not at once reply by step- 
ping up their demands for increased wages to a level 
which the country’s present condition must classify as 
exorbitant? In view of their strong bargaining position, 
the unions can take this line successfully and, if they do, 
the country cannot be saved by the measures advocated. 
The fact that, at the moment, so much power rests with 
the local leaders and shop stewards, and that so very 
large a percentage of the shop stewards are members of 
the Communist Party, whose object is industrial chaos, 
would not seem to give the policy outlined in this article 
much chance of success. 

This does not make the position hopeless, but it makes 


the field of industrial relations quite desperately impor- 
tant just now and demands action along a twofold front. 
In the first place, the Communists must be cleared out 
of their positions of influence in the trade-union world 
and, in the second place, the rank and file of that world 
and of the business world must be shown where their 
true interest lies. 

The first line of action demands the study and appli- 
cation to the Communists of a technique which will lead 
to their immediate removal. It supposes militant action 
of responsibly-minded Christian trade unionists, working 
through the democratic channels already existing in the 
trade-union world. If the right men in sufficient numbers 
tackle this job at once, then the communist threat to the 
unions will be ended in no time. After all, since commu- 
nist success, here as elsewhere, is the measure of the 
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deficiency of those who refuse to assume their responsi- 
bilities as Christians, the reply is to be found in strong, 
persistent Christian action at key local points. 

The right men must be found, not only to do this job 
of stamping out (there are probably enough for that), 
but to hold the unions to their new and pressing task of 
increasingly responsible cooperation with capital in 
the development and organization of British industry. 
This will not be difficult, for we in Britain already have 
a first-class machine for the voluntary, cooperative settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. It remains to extend this co- 
operation into the field of production, and here, too, a 
start has been made. If this start is carried into a suc- 
cessful policy, harmony will be brought to industry by 
a system which recognizes man’s dignity and combines 
capital and labor in a common task. 

As a prelude to this second line of attack, mutual 
suspicions must be removed. The first necessity is to put 
the nature and origin of the present crisis squarely be- 
fore the workers. All the propaganda intelligence we 
possess must be used to bring home to them the true na- 
ture and the cause of our present critical position, in an 
effort to make them realize that the present appeals for 
increased efforts are not a capitalist dodge, a last-ditch 
effort made by a desperate business community to hold 
its own, but a stark necessity in coping with a situa- 
tion due, for the most part, to the magnitude of our war 
effort. It is for industry and government and unions 
working in cooperation to make every effort, through 
key publicity men posted in each factory and drawn from 
the rank and file, to get across to the workers the facts 
as they are. 

Propaganda must also be directed against the objec- 
tion, certain to be raised against these appeals for harder 
work, that increased wages can still be taken from profits. 
Here, again, the facts speak for themselves. A White 
Paper, published on April 11, 1947, showed that, be- 
tween 1938-’39 and 1945-’46, the number of individuals 
whose net incomes lay between £150 and £250 increased 
from 4,500,000 to 7,980,000; and that the correspond- 
ing increase for those whose incomes lay between £250 
and £500 was 3,405,000. In the same period the num- 
ber of individuals whose tax-free incomes exceeded 
£6,000 dropped from 7,000 to 45. Though it is true that 
the figures include overtime, they do show that little re- 
mains to be gained from a policy of “soaking the rich,” 
which is employed now as an economic weapon mainly 
by those interested only in the class war. The time has 
come to meet the destructive program of the class war- 
mongers with those enlightened proposals in favor of co- 
partnership, profit-sharing, joint consultation and, event- 
ually, joint management, which are acceptable to us as 
a people, not only because they seem to be in full accord 
with our national character, but because they spring 
from those profound Christian principles which alone 
car solve Britain’s problems, and the world’s problems, 
which press on us today. 

This cooperation between labor and capital is not 
helped by the Government’s present policy of nationali- 
zation, which is looked upon by far too many members 
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of the Labor Party as the only solution for the country’s 
ills. The subject of nationalization is approached by some 
of them in a kind of fanatical, doctrinaire fashion which 
shows no real appreciation of the true issues at stake: 
of the fact that nationalization of itself will not increase 
production; of the far more important fact that, even 
if it did, its universal introduction, whether carried out 
at once or by stages, is immoral because it leaves almost 
no scope to the individual. 

Most people in Great Britain have had enough of 
monopoly capitalism. Having made that rejection in their 
hearts, they are at a loss for an alternative. So some of 
them put their faith in selective nationalization, and a 
good many who have done so are already uneasy about 
their choice. The trouble is that too many Englishmen 
have seen nationalization as the only alternative to the 
ravages of extreme individualism. They have not yet 
learned to pin their faith to vocationalism, though, in 
typically British fashion, many are feeling their way to- 
wards it as a system which combines scope for the 
individual with due, responsible control exercised in the 
interests of the common good and without detriment to 
the dignity of the human person. 

A far more healthy and Christian line of development 
than that contained in the Government’s nationalization 
program is found in that implied in the constitution of 
the Working Parties set up by the President of the 
Board of Trade to inquire into the condition and pros- 
pects of those industries—like cotton, wool, boots and 
shoes—which are not due for nationalization but which 
are in need of overhaul. The interesting thing to concen- 
trate on here is not 
the recommendations 
of the Working Par- 
ties, but their consti- 
tution and the powers 
of their members— 
above all, on the fact 
that the workers’ 
representatives have 
equal access with the 
employers to every 
aspect of the affairs 
of the industry under 
review, and that they 
are on an equal foot 
ing with the employers when it comes to making sug- 
gestions and drawing up plans for the reconstruction 
of the industry. 

The ideal of industrial cooperation is a high one. We 
are feeling our way towards it. There will be setbacks, 
but the way is a little clearer than it was, and some of 
the machinery of industrial cooperation in the field of 
production—as distinct from that which already exists 
for the settlement of industrial disputes, etc.—is begit- 
ning to appear. The Joint Production Committees have 
already given the worker a greater share of interest in 
the economic aspect of production; and now come the 
Working Parties, with their composition and the powers 
of their members carrying an implicit realization that 
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labor and capital share a common task which they must 
cooperate together to perform. 

Here, then, you have the example of a forward step 
in a typical British revolution which has been going on 
almost unnoticed by the general public for a long time. 
The cooperation it stands for strikes at the class war, is 
far more constructive than legislated nationalization, and 
is deeply in accord with man’s dignity as a free and 
responsible person. Its whole reliance is on individual 
responsibility, and its spirit is one of devolution and of 
group cooperation in the interests of the common good. 
It resists state interference, but admits the necessity of 
some state control in economic affairs, which it would 
confine mainly to stimulating lesser societies to achieve 
their economic purposes and, where necessary, of so 
coordinating their activities that they contribute to and 


Prayers for 





do not conflict with the common good. It insists that 
the state’s function is essentially subsidiary and that, if 
it exceeds this function, it will find itself well set on the 
totalitarian path. 

This vocational or group organization of economic 
life, which has cooperation for its hallmark, is an ideal 
which must be striven for because, of all socio-economic 
systems, it is the one which takes the most account of 
individual dignity and responsibility. It is necessary in 
Great Britain today, not only for that all-important rea- 
son, but because the cooperative effort between capital 
and labor which its voluntary establishment implies is 
essential to that hard work we need so badly to increase 
output per man-hour, and to re-equip our country to pay 
its own way in the world, which needs Great Britain as 
much as Great Britain needs the world. 


Mary Stack McNiff, who points out the sources of spiritual 
comfort to draw on in a day of atomic problems, is a 
Cambridge (Mass.) wife and mother. Father Smothers, S.J., 

who explores the morality of using the 





the atomic age 


Mary Stack McNif atom bomb, is a research scholar in 


Christian traditions. 





Cardinal Newman called it “th’ encircling gloom”; some- 
one else has compared it to walking on a tightrope over 
an abyss. Men are always trying to express the nameless 
fear, the uncertainty and terror that engulf the soul from 
time to time. The shadows that lie beyond the known 
loom large, casting their pall over the comfortable se- 
curity of jobs to be done, human beings to be loved and 
the commonplace things that can be talked about—for 
no small part of the suffering that is fear lies in its 
formlessness. It is impossible to seize and grapple with 
it; it seems hopeless to seek outlet for it. The soul thus 
troubled achieves scant solace in today’s newspapers 
and magazines. The newspapers offer a panorama of 
chaos in the individual, the nation, the world. The maga- 
tines, in a somewhat more reflective mood, betray panic, 
the tardy realization that years of denial have left yawn- 
ing gaps in the scheme of things. Men have denied God, 
but they are discovering that they do need morals or 
ethics or values. The noble savage is not doing too well 
for himself. Darkness has obscured the brilliance of 
twentieth-century enlightenment. 

Naturally you yearn to break out of this blackness of 
soul into light and joyousness. You seek refuge in prayer 
~and find yourself inarticulate. So much is unknown, 
so much is incomprehensible! As you search in vain 
for words to express your fears and supplications, you 
recall that the Holy Spirit “helps our weakness: for we 
know not to pray as we ought; but the Holy Spirit Him- 
self prays for us...” (Rom. 8:26). Why not pray with 
the Church and explore the sources from which she has 
drawn so heavily in her Divine Office, her Sacrifice of 
Prayer? In so doing you come to know the Psalms, those 
prayers known and beloved and quoted by Christ, and 
you will be startled to find phrases leaping from the 
page to voice the formless hopes and fears and petitions 


that crowd your soul. You wonder, for instance, why 
men are so deliberate in their avoidance of God, why 
they scramble in frantic efforts to set up new morals, 
new values—anything that will order mankind without 
reference to God. See how a psalm expresses your 
thought: 
O God, my whole soul longs for thee, as a deer for 
running water; my whole soul thirsts for God, the 
living God; shall I never again make my pilgrimage 
intp God’s presence? Morning and evening, my diet 


still of tears! Daily I must listen to the taunt: 
“Where is thy God now?” (Ps. 41). 


But, speaking for yourself, you can say: 
See how they surround me, Lord, my adversaries, 
how many rise up in arms against me; everywhere 
voices taunting me: “His God cannot save him.” 
And yet, Lord, thou art the shield that covers me, 
thou art the pride that keeps my head erect (Ps. 3). 
In faith and hope you pray: 
O God, our Saviour, help us; deliver us, Lord, for 
the glory of thy name, pardon our sins for the sake 
of thy own renown! Shall the heathen ask: “What 
has become of their God?” (Ps. 78). 


The gospel of self-sufficiency is being preached on all 
sides: you are the master of your fate; you can improve 
yourself, pull yourself up by your own bootstraps, con- 
trol your destiny. It is a contradictory gospel, lying and 
deceiving, preaching human perfectibility against a back- 
drop of horrifying headlines, lurid news photos, tragic 
witnesses to weakness and wickedness. The brave and 
empty words ring out: “Humanity is on the march, 
working out its own salvation! Nothing will halt its 
progress!” Wearied with the persistent dinning of this 
false success-story, conscious of your innermost sense of 
dependence upon God, you find affirmation and reassur- 
ance in the words: 
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For his own worshippers, the Lord has a father’s 
pity; does he not know the stuff of which we are 
made, can he forget that we are only dust? (Ps. 


102). 
You look all about you and echo the psalmist’s sorrow 
and hope: 


Some have wandered in parched deserts, missing 
the way to the city that was their home, hungry and 
thirsty, so that their spirits died within them. So 
they cried out to the Lord in their trouble, and he 
relieved their distress, guiding them on the right 
way that led to the city where they dwelt (Ps. 106). 


In complete simplicity you state your own case: 
Loud is my cry to the Lord, the prayer I utter for 


the Lord’s mercy, as I pour out my complaint before 
him, tell him of the affliction I endure (Ps. 141). 


And you will get the comforting reply: 
The sacrifice thou must offer to God is a sacrifice 
of praise, so wilt thou perform thy vows to the Most 
High. So, when thou criest to me in time of trouble, 


I will deliver thee; then thou shalt honor me as 
thou wilt (Ps. 49). 


Do you turn from an account of the doings at Lake 
Success, depressed by the irony of its name, sickened 
by the bickering, the intrigue, the self-seeking that per- 
vade this assembly which has assumed the task of secur- 
ing the world’s peace and safety—your peace, your safe- 
ty? The psalmist remembers what the United Nations 
have forgotten: 


See, where he stands, the Ruler of all, among the 
rulers assembled, comes forward to pronounce judg- 
ment on the rulers themselves! (Ps. 81). 


Your pleading will welcome these prayerful words: 


Bestir thyself, Lord, let not human strength prevail; 
let the heathen stand upon their trial before thee; 
let the heathen, too, feel thy terrors, and learn they 
are but men (Ps. 9). 


You know yourself to be part of a society that is weighed 
down with its burden of sin, its crimes of violence, 
broken marriages, intolerances and injustices. The psalm- 
ist paints the picture only too accurately: 


God judges ever true; day by day his indignation 
mounts up; if they do not repent, his sword will 
flash bright; he has bent his bow in readiness, and 
deadly are the weapons he is preparing for them; 
he has barbed his arrows with fire. Here was a heart 
pregnant with malice, that conceived only spite, and 
gave birth only to shame! Here was one who dug 
a pit and sunk it deep, and fell into a snare of his 
own setting! (Ps. 7). 


You cry out in protest: 


Still one man my enemies single out for their on- 
slaught, all swept one way, as though at hedge’s gap 
or wall’s breach. From my safe fastness they would 
fain dislodge me, ready liars that speak me fair, but 
ever with a curse in their hearts (Ps. 61). 


You seek instinctively for words of petition: 


Lord, do not withhold thy pity from me; thy mercy 
and faithfulness that have ever been my shield. I 
am beset with evils past numbering, overtaken by 
my sins; they fill my prospect, countless as the hairs 
on my head; my courage fails me (Ps. 39). 
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And the courage and peace born of hope return to you; 


It is thou, Lord, that keepest the lamp of my hopes 
still burning; shinest on the darkness about me, 
O my God. In thy strength I shall be proof against 
all attack; in the strength of my God I will leap 
over a wall (Ps. 17). 
e e e 
You cannot escape the shock and terror that have 
come in the wake of the atomic bomb. Men bolster them. 
selves with optimistic talk about bigger and better tech. 
nological wonders for the atomic age, trying to stifle 
their anxiety as they struggle to set up some defense 
against this peril of their own making. Maybe you have 
read John Hersey’s Hiroshima, or you may have seen the 
solemn warnings of more thoughtful scientists as they 
talk in terms that sound very much like an appeal to 
the moral law. Seeking comfort in the Psalms from your 
own ignorance and uncertainty, you will be reminded; 
God is our refuge and stronghold; sovereign aid 
he has brought us in the hour of peril. Not for us 
to be afraid, though earth should tumble about us, 
and the hills be carried away into the depths of the 
sea. See how its waters rage and roar, how the hills 
tremble before its might! The Lord of hosts is with 
us, the God of Jacob is our refuge (Ps. 45). 
As men take more and more power unto themselves, 
you will turn to the Source of all power: 
Ours is a king who reigned before time was; here 
on earth he has the means to bring deliverance. 
What power but thine could sunder the shifting sea, 
crush the power of the monster beneath its waters; 
shatter Leviathan’s power, and give him up as prey 
to the seabeasts? (Ps. 73). 


And assurance will not be wanting to you: 

When the time is ripe, I will judge strictly; faint 

grows the earth, and all that dwell on it; I alone 

support its fabric (Ps. 74). 
These are but a few of the 
verses that will give voice to 
your petition, form to your 
chaotic fears, peace to your 
soul. After a spell of reflec: 
tive reading, you would 
probably discover an entire- 
ly different selection, better 
suited to your nature and 
needs. One thing is certain, 
however — you will find 
words with which to talk to 
God. Perhaps this is the 
most wonderful quality of 
the Psalms, more remarkable even than their beauty. 
They are universal in scope and application and at the 
same time they are extremely personal. Consequently, itis 
not in searching for appropriate verses (as one might con- 
sult Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations) , but rather in reading 
and thinking about them that their timeliness and value 
will best impress themselves upon your soul. (Incidental: 
ly, I have used the translation found in The Psalms: 
a New Translation by Monsignor Ronald Knox, because 
it is easy to read and understand and because of its 
clean-cut, forceful appeal. The significance and adapt- 
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ability of many of the verses, however, were first dis- 
covered in the Short Breviary.) 

Vespers and Compline, the evening prayers of the 
Church, are rich in the sources of peace and security. 
Wise mother that she is, the Church would have her 
children sink into sleep, safe in the enclosure of her shel- 
tering wings. When you pray with her you will say: 

Even as I lie down, sleep comes, and with sleep 


tranquility; what need, Lord, of aught but thyself 
to bring me confidence? (Ps. 4). 


With hope strengthened, your voice will rise: 


Ah, how often thou hast burdened me with bitter 
trouble! And still thou wouldst relent, and give me 
back life, and bring me up again from the very 
depths of the earth. Lift my head high; turn back, 
and comfort me (Ps. 70). 


The way toward peace of soul is pointed out to you: 
No fear shall he have of evil tidings; on the Lord 
his hope is fixed unchangeably (Ps. 111). 
With faith and hope and love renewed, you emerge from 
the shadows of fear into the light of confidence and 
courage: 


No age shall dawn but shall see thee reigning still; 
generations pass, and thy rule shall endure. O how 
true the Lord is to all his promises, how gracious 
in all his dealings! Prostrate though men may fall, 
the Lord will lift them up, will revive their crushed 
spirits (Ps. 144). 


And in the morning with the words: 


Come, friends, rejoice in the Lord’s honour; cry 
we out merrily to God, our strength and deliverer; 
with praises court his presence, singing a joyful 
psalm (Ps. 94) 


you will respond, encouraged for another day, to the 
psalmist’s joyous command. 


An opinion 
on Hiroshima 
Edgar R. Smothers, S.J. 








Actions and reactions in World War II went far toward 
numbing the conscience of Americans to the evil of in- 
discriminate attack upon the people of enemy nations. 
In destruction of non-military life and non-military 
wealth by aerial bombing we were surpassed by none. 
The moral indignation which we officially professed at 
recourse to such measures by our enemies gave place to 
pleas for the defense when it was our turn to face the 
charge of cruelty, and our argument was the same as 
theirs: such methods would shorten the war and even- 
tually save more lives than they destroyed. 

This argument collapses against a primary principle 
of sound morality: no end—however good, however nec- 
essary—can justify the use of an evil means. Until the 
apologists of Hiroshima meet that issue, their contention 
that the war was shortened, that lives were saved, that 


it was the less abhorrent alternative, remains inconclu- 
sive; as does the argument that our acts were justified by 
the antecedent and surpassing guilt of the enemy. If the 
measure taken at Hiroshima was licit, then any belligerent 
in a just war may lawfully use it. If it was not licit, then 
the United States committed an enormous wrong at 
Hiroshima, and duplicated it at Nagasaki. 

It is true that those twin blows of unique effectiveness 
had their moral precedent in the long series of indis- 
criminate bombings of Cologne, of Hamburg, of Berlin, — 
of Tokyo. But if it was wrong to use the atom bomb, 
that merely completes the tale of wrong. It is begging 
the essential question to assume that because we obtained 
certain desired results—whether with block-busters, with 
incendiaries or with atomic bombs—our action was 
therefore right. 

The atom bomb is a weapon of war vastly superior in 
physical power to those that have gone before. It could 
be licitly used, provided it were used under the requisite 
conditions of all just wars. One of those conditions is that 
the means employed in any given instance must be apt 
and necessary to a just defense, to the exclusion of means 
which of their nature exceed the limits of a just defense. 

The attack upon Hiroshima was deliberately aimed, 
as former Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson properly 
acknowledges, against a dual target: “that is, a military 
installation or war plant surrounded by or adjacent to 
houses and other buildings most susceptible to damage.” 
In other words, the whole complex of a great city was 
the object of attack. Upon it the blow fell without warn- 
ing. Does such a measure lie within the valid conception 
of a just defense? If so, no government, in a war deemed 
just, can hesitate to adopt it whenever it promises to 
hasten victory and to save the lives of combatants. Does 
such a measure exceed the conditions of a just defense? 
Then the United States committed a wrong of unusual 
magnitude at Hiroshima and at Nagasaki. 

No apologist entitled (like Mr. Stimson or President 
Truman) to speak for our national leadership has, to 
my knowledge, met the issue squarely. Heretofore, after 
a pragmatic defense of our act, the apologists have led 
off into an appeal for the universal abolition of war—a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. Let it not be sup- 
posed, however, that by turning to it we have resolved 
the question of our past performance and proved our 
conscience clear. That would be to connive at our own 
obfuscation. 

To take by direct, deliberate act, the life of an un- 
armed human being who is justly chargeable with no 
capital crime is a serious matter. That was the action, 
multiplied many thousand times, of our national leader- 
ship in ordering the atomic attack upon two Japanese 
cities. How is it possible to justify it? 

If the lives of the men in our armed services were 
an absolutely sovereign good—as the logic of the usual 
argument might imply—the question would rise as to 
whether we should not have followed other policies be- 
fore we got into war, and whether we should not have 
explored all possibilities of peace before we had won our 
unconditional surrender. It is a grievous wrong to sacri- 
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without just necessity. But no human life is so sacred 
that it ought to be spared at the cost of destroying by 
positive, deliberate act another human being who is not 
culpably accountable as unjust aggressor or as sentenced 
criminal. 

The wrong committed at Hiroshima, so long as it is 
defended, remains a matter of the gravest concern, be- 
cause it sanctions the denial, on the most imposing scale, 
of the transcendence of the moral order and the intru- 
sion of national pragmatism in its place. If the temporal 
advantage of the United States were the ultimate norm of 
morality, one could see no decisive objection to our use 
of the atom bomb upon the ordinary population of an 
enemy country—expediency alone would be norm 
enough. If, however, the ultimate norm of morality is of 
a higher order, if it has to do with the rightness of man’s 
acts in relation to God, then temporal expediency must 
accept the subordinate role that belongs to it. 

Just and necessary war, fought with all just and neces- 
sary weapons of war, must be allowed, in common with 
the main tradition of Christianity. Promiscuous attack 
upon armed and unarmed alike—upon men, women and 
children, upon great concentrations of ordinary human 
beings who in overwhelming majority are objectively 
convictable of no belligerent status—is, with that same 
tradition, to be rejected, whatever may be the alternative. 


Science notes 


Sometime before 10:30 A.M. of Friday, February 28, 
1947, forty teen-agers from all parts of the United States 
arrived at Union Station, Washington, D. C., to attend 
the Sixth Annual Science Talent Institute. They had 
proved themselves the cream of 300 finalists in a con- 
test for which almost 15,000 boys and girls had ap- 
plied; and for five full days they were the guests of the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 

The 40 finalists met the President of the United States 
at the White House. They heard interesting talks by Dr. 
Merle A. Tuve, Director, Department of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism, Carnegie Institute of Washington; Dr. Bart J. 
Bok of Harvard College Observatory; Dr. L. F. Small, 
Head Chemist, National Institute of Health; Dr. Harlow 
Shapley; Dr. E. U. Condon; Dr. Alfred Blalock—of blue- 
baby fame—and many others. They saw a 60-inch cyclo- 
tron in action, ate buffalo steak as guests of the National 
Zoological Park, discussed research with Army and Navy 
scientists, visited all the major governmental scientific 
centers. On Tuesday evening, at the banquet of the Sci- 
ence Talent Search, the awards were distributed: two 
$2,400 scholarships to the college or university of the 
winner’s choice, eight $400 scholarships and thirty $100 
scholarships, given by Mr. Gwilym A. Price, President 
of Westinghouse Electric Corporation. Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, President of the Carnegie Institute of Washington, 
gave the final address. By midnight the forty youngsters 
were on trains taking them back home. 

The annual Science Talent Search and Institute is ad- 
ministered by Science Service (1719 N Street, N.W., 
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fice the life of a single human being, combatant or not, 


Washington 6, D.C.). This is a unique institution, estab. 
lished in 1921 by the late E. W. Scripps as an indepen. 
dent and permanent instrument to help science. Control 
is vested in a board of trustees composed of nine scien. 
tists and six journalists. 

One of the chief activities of the institution at pres. 
ent is to administer the Science Talent Search. Modem 
psychological selection-techniques are used to select the 
winners. Each contestant must clear specific hurdles cal. 
culated to eliminate all but the most scientifically-gifted 
students. They are judged on the results of three re. 
quirements: 

1. By taking the Science Aptitude Test (in student’s 
own school). 

2. By having school officials complete a personal data 
sheet and scholastic record. 

3. By writing an essay on “My Scientific Project.” 
To get this done, entrants must begin their proximate 
preparation as early as October. 

How do our Catholic schools fare in these contests? 

In 1945 Catholic students represented 7.5 per cent of 
the forty winners: Notre Dame High School, Belmont, 
California (girl) ; St. Agnes School, Albany, New York 
(girl) ; Ilona Prep, New Rochelle, New York (boy). 

In 1946, Catholic schools were again represented by 
three winners: Immaculata High School, Chicago, Il. 
linois (girl) ; Notre Dame Academy, Villanova, Pennsyl- 
vania (girl); St. Ignatius High School, San Francisco, 
California (boy). 

In 1947, only two of the winners were from Catholic 
schools: Aquinas High School, Chicago, Illinois (girl); 
De La Salle High School, Chicago, Illinois (boy). 

We do have more Catholic students who could win 
awards for themselves, and higher reputations for their 
schools. In Jesuit high schools alone, 4,615 seniors were 
enrolled for 1946-1947, and these were in only 38 schools 
among hundreds. One winner and a few honorable men- 
tions have helped to gain for one school a top-flight 
reputation. And at least one university president, each 
year, offers scholarships to a number of the 300 select 
of the science talent in this country. VINCENT BEATTY 





Looking Forward 


Have we room enough in America for our own 
people and some more? Populations experts discuss 
the question; and next week Father Harold C. 
Gardiner will discuss the discussion, with a few 
pertinent reflections on its relation to the thinking 
of planned-parenthooders. 

How is the streamlining’ of Congress coming 
along? Father Robert C. Hartnett, one of our 
“summer editors,”—his ordinary job is Director 
of the Department of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Detroit—will give us his estimate very 
shortly. 

So you have not read the Taft-Hartley labor law? 
Well, it is a bit long and heavy. Father Masse will 
summarize it for us in a forthcoming article. 
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Hollywood and 


ourselves 





Walter J. Ong 





Within the past few decades, moviegoers who have kept 
their wits about them must have become impressed by 
Hollywood’s increasing preoccupation with itself. 

From the first, movie magazines and publicity stunts 
have kept movie personalities in the public eye. But 
where former interest in the movies as such had been 
focused on the private lives of movies stars, expertly 
processed for publicity purposes, at present the whole 
mechanism of movie-making itself{—the world no longer 
of the actor’s private life but of his professional labor— 
is kept well to the center of the stage. 

The “oscars” awarded for proficient acting each year 
fire the popular imagination with interest in the movie 
industry. They canonize professional accomplishment. 
But the most striking evidence of Hollywood’s gnawing 
sef-consciousness has been the great spate of movies 
about actors and the entertainment business. 

Moviegoers who will check rapidly through the pic- 
tures they have been given in the past few years will 
be surprised at the number featuring stories about en- 
tertainment and entertainers. Movie audiences are being 
made to feel as much at home behind the scenes as they 
might normally be expected to be in front of them. 
Nothing is more familiar than pictures about night clubs, 
burlesque entertainers, concert pianists and violinists, 
composers, the movies themselves, even whole circuses. 

The trend is marked enough to have made itself felt 
in radio, too, twin sister to the movies. The number-one 
radio show of the past year, Fred Allen’s, is sympto- 
matic. Like many other programs, it features stars act- 
ing, not parts, but largely their own characters. Enter- 
tainers are often selected not so much for their radio 
ability as for eminence in their own entertainment field. 
A lion-tamer recently made one of these shows. Lion- 
taming being what it is, it is plain that nothing but sheer 
fame was being exploited. 

Allen himself plays a large part of the time out of 
character. One of his standard maneuvers is to comment 
on the quality of his own gags and the degree of audi- 
ence response. The audience is kept well aware of the 
fact that they are watching not so much a show as a 
man putting on a show. And the back-stage feeling is 

er encouraged by the constant, if good-humored, 
tross-fire of remarks about the quality of entertainment 
Provided by other radio showmen. 


That the trend in radio is only an extension of the 
trend in the movies can be seen, if in no other way, from 
the interlocking personnel of radio and screen casts. 
Hollywood and Radio City are peopled by the same 
crowd. 

When other art is self-conscious, it is inclined to keep 
itself relatively critical, aware. But the movies’ whole 
sweep, out to our own lives, around and back to them- 
selves, is conducted in unawareness. It is in keeping 
with this unawareness that we should incline to the view 
that the movies are “simple,” whereas something like 
cubist painting is “complicated.” 

Yet, in the sense in which it is true, such a view means 
so little that it is hardly worth the saying. In the sense 
in which it is true, it means that the movies cause little 
disturbance at the surface of our lives. Everything they 
say and imply we are used to. 

How readily we can ascertain or evaluate their effects 
on us is altogether another thing. How genuinely 
“simple” they are is also altogether another thing. 

For when we see manifestations such as this self-con- 
sciousness working themselves to the surface without any 
immediately discernible reason, we can sense the seeth- 
ing mass of forces playing unnoticed below the surface 
of popular culture. We can gather that the ways of popu- 
lar art are a good deal darker and more eventful than 
we might be led to suppose. 

To regard this popular art as “simple” and to am- 
bition such simplicity for all art is often enough merely 
to desire that the atmosphere of unawareness and blind- 
ness in which the movies exist might be extended as far 
as possible. It is to surrender again to the movies’ own 
mentality—to play the hunch that since the movies are 
life, at the very least all art ought to be like the movies. 
Ought to be “popular,” at the very minimum. 

The price of this popularity is pretty high. To urge 
simplicity, “popularity,” as a requisite of artistic great- 
ness is, to tell the truth, not so neat a little formula as 
it is sometimes made to sound. 

In a book on Hollywood published a few years ago, 
Leo C. Rosten called attention to the fact that the success 
of Hollywood lies in the skill with which it reflects the 
assumptions, fallacies and inspirations of our entire cul- 
ture. Hollywood’s business demands that it cultivate in 
itself the very opposite of intellectual enterprise and in- 
dependence. Its business is to absorb and insinuate over 
and over again what is implicit in everyone’s mode of 
life. 

Hollywood makes its living by having no opinions, 
and dissolving itself in the American background. Mr. 
Rosten won’t even venture to say whether or not the 
movies imitate life more than life imitates the movies. 
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Hollywood simply “reinforces our typologies on an enor- 
mous scale and with overpowering repetitiveness.” (In- 
terestingly enough, figures show that the popular im- 
pression that there are a lot more foreigners, etc., etc., 
in Hollywood than elsewhere in the United States is false, 
and that a cross-section of movie people is pretty well 
a cross-section of the whole U. S. A.) 

Hollywood’s tendency to let its attention come to rest 
upon show business itself helps to make evident how 
dead right an analysis such as Mr. Rosten’s is. If the 
movies represent Hollywood’s efforts to live up to the 
impulses powering the culture in which it exists, while 
the culture itself is doing its best to live up to Holly- 
wood’s representation of it, what could be better than 
a thoroughgoing simplification of this pointless recip- 
rocity? Hollywood may as well try to live up merely to 
itself and be done with it. The dog and his tail, tracking 
each other round and round, have chased themselves 
into smaller and smaller circles until they are quite out 
of this world. Nobody can tell, and it doesn’t make any 
difference any more who wags whom. 

Like everybody else, playwrights and actors have, of 
course, always been a little self-conscious and a little 
vain. And they have had uncommonly fine opportunities 
to cater to their vanities by focusing attention on them- 
selves. There have always been pieces such as / Pagliacci 
to immortalize the souls of players, even when the players 
are no more than clowns. And the play-within-a-play 
has been a standard device for hundreds of years. It 
can be found in Hamlet or in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. There is even Shakespeare’s sweeping statement, 
comforting enough to entertainers, that “all the world’s 
a stage.” 

But Shakespeare’s identification of the world with 
show business differs from Hollywood’s. It is less un- 
compromising and less indiscriminate. Drama and life 
are compared, but they remain two rather distinct things. 
The dog and his tail haven’t quite caught up with each 
other. 

Shakespeare’s stage can still be held apart from the 
world enough to be referred to a measure which is spe- 
cifically dramatic. “If you mouth it,” says Hamlet to 
his actors concerning their dialog, “as many of your 
players do, I had as lief the town crier spoke my lines. 
Nor do not saw the air too much with your hand, thus.” 

It is a little different when Hollywood delves into the 
joys and sorrows of the entertainment world. Here ques- 
tions of good or bad performance can be agitated only 
very gently if at all. Not players’ estimates of one another, 
but the ordinary mottoes which set the limits to Holly- 
wood’s grip on reality, are plugged—and plugged harder 
than ever. 

In place of Hamlet’s strictures on poor acting, you 
have, for instance, June Allyson lisping in flatted child- 
like tones to Kathryn Grayson: “If you try so hard to 
sing, why you just can’t help succeeding.” (Nowadays 
they leave out the “dear sister” in lines like these, but 
they don’t leave out the lines.) Fame in the entertain- 
ment world is no different from fame elsewhere. It is 
the product of the same recipes. 
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is as good as opera is not a dramatic principle by 
a Hollywood attitude toward life. So it is with the similg 
moral in the Iturbi pictures that anything whatsoever, 
but probably most of all boogie-woogie, is as good a 
everything in Seftor Iturbi’s repertoire. This is only a 
application of a thoroughly basic formula: everything 
is all the same, so you ought to be uncritical. The formu; 
applies to the movies as it applies to life. Here one of 
Hollywood’s most deep-rooted attitudes, its deliberately 
uncritical approach to everything else, finds its plenary 
expression in a faked uncritical approach even to the 
results of Hollywood’s own work—faked, because you 
can bet that neither Miss Allyson nor Miss Grayson js 
retained simply for trying so hard. 

Hollywood’s self-consciousness has come full cirde 
What is more, it has manifested itself as a peculiarly al. 
inclusive and sweeping self-consciousness. It has moved 


out from itself, tried to identify itself with all reality, F 
tial candi 


and come back at long last to itself again—to its favorite 
and most absorbing subject. It has found that it doesn} 
want to get away from itself after all. For it can con 
vincingly pretend that itself is all reality. 
Self-conscious Hollywood, the paragon of popular ar, 
thus serves as the most striking illustration of a move 
ment which some have supposed to characterize “high. 
brow” art in our day. It won’t do to say that Picass 
is too self-conscious, and thereupon righteously slip of 
to the movies. The implications of self-consciousness are 


not redeemed by the fact that the self-consciousness is [ 


vulgar and naive. 

Whatever the implications of self-consciousness may 
be—I would not pretend to be able to say here what 
they are—the fact that standards which are supposedly 
applicable to other arts are not applied to the movies 
remains a tribute to the length, breadth and thicknes 
of the unawareness which encrusts the whole movie 
house world. It shows how irretrievably the movies have 
got our own assumptions involved in their self-conscious 
ness. We are encouraged to shield the movies from 
scrutiny in order to shield ourselves. If we question 
things here, we shall perhaps be involving our ow 
world of subconsciously operative values. 


Michael 
Michael is prince of God and page of Mary. 
He stands beside the tall throne of his Queen. 
He is the warrior who made peace in heaven 


The movies’ frequently enforced moral that vaudevilk f 





And keeps the earth serene. 


Then why should I take fright when men or demons 
Assail me with their treacheries or wrath, 

When I have knowledge that the Queen’s archangel 
Is keeper of my path? 


O heart, believe! The great winged prince of heaven 
Watches the Queen’s child with a warrior’s eye 
And lifts his flaming spear and comes like lightning 


At the first cry. 
Jessica Powers 
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one f By Arthur S. Link. Princeton Univer- 
beratel sity Press. 570p. $5 
Plenary ' Another title has been added to the list 
to the of outstanding American political bi- 
-" ™ ographies. Professor Link has produced 
'YSOn ls Fite first volume of what promises to be 
the definitive portrait of Woodrow Wil- 
Circle, F son the statesman. 
arly all. The book is a study of the factors in 
moved — the evolution of Wilson as a political 
reality, | theorist, reform governor and presiden- 
favorite | tial candidate of 1912. (The latter date 
doesn | is the terminal point of the story in 
oesnt x é 
on wal this volume.) The author has achieved 
a work of sound scholarship and care- 
ful interpretation. In some important 
lar at, respects he has corrected and redefined 
A Move F the conventional picture of one of the 
“high: | most enigmatic of our national figures. 
Picasso — Professor Link has had access to a 
slip of | large body of materials hitherto not 
ness are | fully worked. Of these the most valu- 
sness is | able are the following: some new files 
of the Wilson Papers; the Princeton 
University collections on the graduate 
SS may ae 
college controversy; the William Garrot 
re what 4 
Brown Papers at Duke; and (for fur- 
P osedl ther light on the presidential campaign 
—_— of 1912) the Jane Addams, Theodore 
rickness Roosevelt and William H. Taft Papers 
movie | in the Library of Congress. Contempo- 
ies have | rary press accounts also have proved to 
nscious — be surprisingly fruitful. Complete mas- 
s from § tery of his sources is displayed by the 
yuestion author at all times. His sense of syn- 
ur own | thesis is not the least of his attributes 
as a model for present-day historical 
Writers, 

It has often been pointed out that an 
understanding of Wilson’s Princeton 
period is indispensable for an appre- 
tiation of his later political career. The 
strength and weaknesses displayed by 
the university president foreshadowed 
temarkably the virtues and deficiencies 

mons if of Wilson the Governor of New Jersey 
and Wilson the Chief Executive of the 
angel — States. This part of Wilson’s 
a has been placed by Professor Link 
m much sharper focus. It now becomes 
eaven cea, for example, that the issue in- 
: volved in the “quads” and graduate- 
. school dispute was not the oversimpli- 
ining fied one of aristocracy versus American 
democracy, Rather, Wilson was fight- 
)WERS: 








ing to place the intellectual life of the 
university in a position of primacy, 
with social and all other interests defi- 
nitely subordinate. Nor is it clear from 
this book that Wilson’s conflicts at 
Princeton were a kind of dress rehear- 
sal for the later reform crusade in New 
Jersey. The Princeton struggles assume 
much more the appearance of an aca- 
demic divorce action instituted by the 
university president against the head 
of his graduate school on grounds of 
intellectual cruelty. It must be admitted 
that the thoroughly-sifted evidence here 
presented does not reveal Wilson as 
being overweighted with frankness in 
his dealings with Dean Andrew F. 
West. 

The picture of Wilson the Governor 
of New Jersey, jamming through the 
legislature in a few months more pro- 
gressive measures than the State had 
secured in fifty years is, of course, quite 
stirring, and shows Wilson at his best. 
This book does full justice to that 
achievement. More instructive, perhaps, 
is the Governor’s failure to work with 
a Republican Assembly in the follow- 
ing year. As Professor Link says, Wil- 
son had “revealed his temperamental 
inability to cooperate with men who 
were not willing to follow his lead com- 
pletely. . . . He had to hold the reins 
and do the driving alone; it was the 
only kind of leadership he knew” 
(307). 





After reading this book, one can no 
longer be sure that Wilson’s blocking 
of boss James Smith’s senatorial aspir- 
ations in 1908 was a totally disinter- 
ested action. The Governor may have 
been thinking only of the crusade for 
clean government; but it is difficult to 
reject the suspicion that he was, at the 
same time, playing to a gallery of ex- 
pectant Progressives. 

Professor Link has clarified the rea- 
sons for Wilson’s break with his politi- 
cal mentor, George Harvey. It would 
seem that in this instance the charge of 
ingratitude against the Governor was 
completely undeserved. 

The chapter on the Baltimore con- 
vention shows pretty conclusively that 
it was not the support of William Jen- 
nings Bryan that won the presidential 
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nomination for Wilson. Long before the 
Great Commoner swung to the Gover- 
nor’s side on the fourteenth ballot, a 
Wilson majority had been assured by 
means of a straight old-fashioned politi 
cal deal made by manager McCombs 
with a sufficient number of State party 
machines. This may not have been in 
accord with the highest principles of 
the New Political Morality, but it was 
very good politics. 

The account of the presidential cam- 
paign of 1912 is a fitting climax to this 
volume. The Democratic candidate 
stumbled rather accidentally on the 
issue that won him the election—the 
issue of the “New Freedom.” With the 
indispensable aid of Louis Brandeis, 
Wilson showed the people the differ- 
ences between his ideal of “regulated 
competition” and Theodore Roosevelt’s 
plan of canonized corporations. 

A great and puzzling figure is not 
fully explained by this excellent study, 
but Professor Link has brought us 
nearer, perhaps, to a final interpreta- 
tion than has any previous Wilson 
scholar. J. T. Durkin 


Millennium of Tara’s harp 





1,000 YEARS OF IRISH POETRY. The 
Gaelic and Anglo-Irish Poets from 
Pagan Times to the Present. 





Edited with an Introduction by Kath- 
leen Hoagland. Devin-Adair. 830p. $5 


Mrs. Hoagland’s anthology is as good 
as an anthology can reasonably be ex- 
pected to be. Its critical apparatus is 
adequate; it is inclusive to the point of 
finding room for a proletarian chant in 
honor of Labor and—of all things, now 
that O’Casey has become an exile—a 
pro-Loyalist street ballad. The editor 
has also solved the queasy question of 
just who is an Irishman by the simple 
expedient of including under the cate- 
gory of Anglo-Irish Poetry all poetry 
written in English by poets born in 
Ireland; only Cecil Day Lewis of Bal- 
lintubber, Queen’s County, seems to 
have escaped her close-meshed net. If 
one must register two minor dissents, 
then “cold realism” appears a some- 
what odd term for the antic hay of 
Synge’s dramatic lyricism; and how in 
the name of all the Firbolgs and Fomo- 
rians did that sinister Norse word, 
“fey”—Saxon, too, if you insist—get 
attached to the Celtic twilight, and in- 
variably, as here, in the wrong sense? 

Several fascinating conclusions 
emerge inescapably from Mrs. Hoag- 
land’s thousand-year survey. There is a 
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strange continuity of sensibility between 
the earliest monkish nature lyrics and 
the latest inventions of the Dublin meta- 
physicals. No race has ever produced, 
over a long span of time, better poetry 
than the Irish—or worse. The eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries were drunk 
on bad dactyls and good whiskey; 
flushed with the florid Gaelicisms, first, 
of the Reverend MacPherson, and then 
Sir Walter; made maudlin by the facile 
music of Tom Moore; muffled in Vic- 
torian cotton that let escape only an 
occasional drum-beat from Ferguson or 
an elfin hammer clink from Allingham; 
rendered lurid by an uncritical na- 
tional fervor that inspired ranting reci- 
tatives as melodramatically unconvinc- 
ing as Henrietta Petowker’s “Blood 
Drinker’s Burial.” With Yeats the 
glories of the bardic age returned and 
have persisted, despite the blight of 
Eire’s censorship, so that on sober 
count today Dublin can muster some 
thirty young poets quite up to the mark 
of America’s top-flight four or five. 
There is a curious dearth of good 
religious poetry, possibly for the para- 
doxical reason embodied of old in 
Chaucer that Ireland is so Catholic a 
country; possibly also because of the 
poignant religious division which causes 
MacNeice, a contemporary member of 
the still very articulate Protestant Pale, 
ruefully to remark in his splendidly 
autobiographical “Carrickfergus”: 


I was the rector’s son, born to the 
anglican order, 
Banned forever from the candles of 
the Irish poor. 
The most essential Irish poetry, at least 


since Synge’s day, is robustly anti-senti- 
mental, arrogantly male where English 
poetry is softly and beguilingly femi- 
nine. It is a harmonious orchestration 
of Debussyean horn and Impressionis- 
tic palette, with a sardonic, realistic 
twist that makes one realize anew how 
sib the Gael is to the Gall. Dublin’s 
blazing Easter-Week Post Office still 
burns in the brains of the younger 
poets, who, however, are now quite as 
likely to curse as to praise Kathleen Ni 
Houlihan stepped down from her Ga- 
latea pedestal and become a sharp- 
tongued mortal. Donagh MaeDonagh 
sees Pearse’s “spring adventure petri- 
fied in history, A line on a page, Be- 
trayed into the hands of students who 
question Oppressed and oppressor’s 
rage”; and Patrick Kavanagh can chafe 
at the tyranny of the past. 
Culture is always something that 
was, 
Something pedants can measure: 


Skull of bard, thigh of chief, 
Depth of dried-up river. 
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Shall we be thus forever? 
Shall we be thus forever? 
Not the least of Mrs. Hoagland’s ser- 


vices—abetted, she confesses, by the 
expert advice of such excellent mentors 
as Denis Devlin and Oliver St. John 
Gogarty—is her calling to our atten- 
tion the literal host of first-rate poets 
born since 1890. Georgian London was 
a singing aviary of songsters before the 
First World War. Apparently, contem- 
porary Dublin has become, in equal 
measure, the haunt of mordant grackles 
and corncrakes who possess the inex- 
plicable gift of reconciling the gro- 
tesque and the lyrical in a new and 
characteristically Celtic blend of beauty. 
Among the enduring names of the fu- 
ture will surely be Robert Farren, 
Frank O’Connor, Patrick MacDonogh, 
Denis Wrafter, Leslie Daiken, and— 
Phoebus! what a name!—Valentin 
Iremonger. Cuarces A. Brapby 





Christian thought persists 





JACOB’S NIGHT: The Religious Re- 
nascence in France. 





By Wallace Faulie. Sheed & Ward. 
1l6p. $1.50 


In these four essays on Péguy, Rouault, 
Maritain and the “Myths of Modern 
Poetry,” Wallace Fowlie indicates the 
persistence of certain modes of Chris- 
tian thinking which, by way of France 
—still, in spite of her political, eco- 
nomic and social tribulations, a prime 
source and spearhead of modern art 
and thought—are making themselves 
felt throughout the world.. First, there 
is Péguy’s hope, his hope to find the 
“real” people of France, as, indeed, 
there is the hope to find the “real” 
people everywhere, those masses trans- 
formed by the dignity of labor who 
form the “great reservoir” of love and 
heroism. 

Fowlie points out how Péguy, fearing 
that “his” people (le vrai peuple), the 
great peasant stock of France, had been 
lost in their effort to become bourgeois, 
repeated over and over in his poetry, 
in a sort of dogged incantation, the 
great names of history, art and religion 
—Joan of Arc, Racine’s Phédre and 
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Bérénice, Victor Hugo and the Virgin 
—attempting to prove that all belonged 
to the same eternity, that anyone coy 
be a hero in transforming the political 
economic and social disorder 

a humble return to the life of the spiri, 
It is not so much Péguy’s work 
though it is being more and more req 
and appreciated—but his preseng 
which, according to Fowlie, is guiding 
France today, some thirty years afte 
his death. 

In his essay on Georges Rouauk, 
Fowlie explains how this contemporay 
artist who, with the possible exceptig 
of Mestrovic, is currently the only ey 
ponent of an emphatically Christig 
art, brings to his work the “cataclysmic 
lyricism” of Léon Bloy, one of Ro 
ault’s major influences and, in rev 
against a “tepid society in which th 
religious mysteries are neglected 
misunderstood,” has reaffirmed for mod. 
ern society the necessity of redemption 
through pain. 

In Maritain, Péguy’s faith in th 
masses and Bloy’s “cataclysmic lyric 
ism” continue, according to Fovlie, 
and with them Bergson’s revolt agains 
reason as the sole means of knowledge, 
and the Thomistic conviction that the 
problems of today can be solved only 
by the rehabilitation of society through 
a “theocentric humanism.” Fowlie 
shows how Maritain has brought t 
artists, in his admirable Art et Scolas} 
tique, the sobering and _ leavening 
Thomistic discipline that art is not # 
act of pure creation but a spiritualir 
ing force transforming what is already 
in the world; how, in his Lettre & 
l’'Indépendance, he has made a salutay 
contribution in reminding us that, i 
the current struggle between the Right 
and Left, one must be a part of society 
but must not give his soul to it; that 
modern problems of all sorts can bt 
solved only through “the major # 
sumptions of Christian tradition”: n0 





through confidence in the vagaries 0 
the destructible but through faith i 
the permanence of the Indestructible. 

The interesting final essay on th 
“Myths of Modern Poetry” carries tht 
stimulating hypothesis, based largely 
on references to major French pot 
like Baudelaire and Rimbaud, that 
poet (and man) is immobilized and al 
but overwhelmed by the problem af 
keeping his innocence in the midst 
men who have lost theirs; that the ad 
is always seeking liberation in his ed 
aginary voyages—like Baudelaire 4 
Invitation au Voyage and Rimbaud 2 
Bateau Ivre, the modem Saint-Jola 
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The events of Fatima are indeed “the greatest 
of our century”... read OUR LADY OF LIGHT 
translated from the French of Chanoine C. 
Barthas and Pere G. da Fonseca, S.J., and 
become familiar with the startling message 
it contains for the conversion of Russia and 
the establishment of peace.A Catholic Literary 
Foundation selection. $2.50 





At your bookstore 
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Perse in Anabase—and attempting to 
return to his original innocence; for he 
must have the “child’s power of inno- 
cence in order to escape.” This escape 
is into a new reality, the reality of the 
eternal. 

Fowlie’s analyses and interpretations 
throw light on the tenacity of the Chris- 
tian principle as it enriches and directs 
modern French art and thought in an 
effort to bring order to the world, and 
they are a keen challenge to intellec- 


tuals everywhere. Epwin Morcan 





THE MARCH OF FREEDOM 





By William Harlan Hale. Harper. 308p. 
$3 

A history of the United States in less 
than three hundred pages of text must 
be a compact and even generalized ac- 
count of the developments of two cen- 
turies. Writing so condensed a_ ver- 
sion of our nation’s past is filled with 
hazards enough, but when the author 
indicates he is writing a “layman’s” 
history, one may well speculate on the 
value of such a work. 

Fortunately, Mr. Hale does not write 
for a layman who is anxious to be scan- 
dalized by the lurid gossip of previous 
years; nor does the author expect his 
lay reader to be soothed by patriotic 
acclamations for our country’s glories. 
Instead, Hale has written a forceful 
account of our history in an entertain- 
ing manner that is both idealistic and 
critical. 

Presumably a layman is not interest- 
ed in the fruits of historical research, 
and the author raises the venerable 
question of the general reader and the 
“impedimenta” of scholarship. Notes 
and references are present in abun- 
dance, but documentation for some of 
the author’s unsustained statements and 
facts might be more valuable. The in- 
tent reader will not locate many origi- 
nal sources, and few of the conclusions 
are novel or revolutionary. Here, how- 
ever, is a skilful amalgam and synthesis 
of the work of a variety of profession- 
als. Mr. Hale has reworked the analyses 
of such scholars as Parrington, Gabriel, 
Webb, Hacker, Turner, Tyler, Beer, 
Andrews, the Beards and countless 
others into a vigorous presentation of 
American history. 

In presenting the broad panorama of 
American history on such a limited 
canvas, it is inevitable that there should 
be omissions and oversimplifications. 
The account of the military course of 
the Revolutionary War, for example, is 
limited to a discussion of the Burgoyne 
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campaign. At the same time, however, 
one who is unfamiliar with the view of 
America’s past will be rewarded with 
several brilliant close-ups that will bring 
the subject into focus with clarity and 
effectiveness. In one of these, Hale epi- 
tomizes in two pages the personalities 
and philosophies of Hamilton and Jef. 
ferson. 

The main characteristic of the book 
is the theme that binds together the 
various political, economic and cultura] 
developments. This theme is the account 
of the struggle between a privileged 
few and an unprivileged majority. 
While acknowledging the extension of 
political democracy and great economic 
achievements, the author does not 
attempt to hide the discrepancies 
and shortcomings that have appeared in 
the United States. Success, measured in 
dollars and cents, has been won at the 
expense of other values. The picture 
drawn is one of liberal advances—nota- 
bly through the efforts of Jefferson, 
Jackson, the Grangers, Theodore Roose. 
velt, Woodrow Wilson and Franklin 
Roosevelt—and the setbacks by con- 
servative reaction: Hamilton’s skeptic. 
ism, Grant’s blindness, or Pinkerton 
brutality. Here is the paradox of pov- 
erty and insecurity in the midst of 
wealth and progress. 

Mr. Hale concludes his observations 
with a remedy for the ills in a forth 
right plea for government planning op- 
erating in the framework of democratic 
processes. Some may incidentally ques- 
tion the effectiveness of the solution 
in the two-party government of a na- 
tion with a wide variety of views and 
interests such as ours. One may raise 
the more fundamental question of the 
worth of the suggestion if there should 
still remain the gap between individual 


- morality and business morality. 


WitiiaM G. TyrreL 





THE AMERICAN NOVELS AND 
STORIES OF HENRY JAMES 





Edited and with an Introduction by 
F. O. Matthiessen. Knopf. 993p. $5 


This compilation of Henry James’ fic 
tion dealing with the American scene 
performs a real service. It is a service 
to the reader in that it assembles from 
the volumincus work of James those 
stories which best reflect the author's 
singularly penetrating perception of the 
American character and its vagaries. 
It is likewise a service to the reputation 
of James, for it is a culling of his best 
work. In a fairly extended introduction 
the editor comments upon the contents 
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of the volume, pointing out the impor- 
tance of each selection in the book and 
indicating its place in the larger de- 
velopment of James as an artist. 
There are thirteen titles in the table 
of contents, four of which are novels: 
The Europeans, Washington Square, 
The Bostonians and The Ivory Tower, 
which James left unfinished in 1914. 
The short stories range in date from 
the Story of the Year, published in 
1865, to A Round of Visits, published 
in 1914. Both the novels and the short 
stories are printed in their chronologi- 
cal order. There is a particular impor- 
tance in printing James in this way, 
for his manner of writing grew succes- 
sively more and more complex with the 
passing years, and by reading the vol- 
ume in the order in which it is printed, 
the reader has a better chance of sur- 
mounting the very real obstacles of 
James’ later styles. It is advisable to 
take James in reasonably small doses, 
and to begin at the wrong end is a bit 
like trying to read a foreign language 
before one has mastered its rudiments. 
Mr. Matthiessen has written excel- 
lently of James in his introduction. He 
points out in his conclusion that The 
Ivory Tower was abandoned in the 
same year that Theodore Dreiser pro- 
duced The Titan. He perceives in 
Dreiser’s Zolaesque technique and sto- 
lid humanitarianism an equipment 
which James lacked for describing the 
cruder facts of American life. Yet, he 
concludes: 
It seems doubtful whether Dreiser, 
with his broader social scene and 
with all his ability to suggest 
Frank Cowperwood’s ruthless vi- 
tality, penetrated any more deeply 
into the evils produced by finance 
capitalism than James managed to 
do. James’ final chapter of our 
moral history now looks as perma- 
nently valuable in its way as any- 
thing that the naturalistic novel 
has yet produced. 
CuarLes DuFFY 
ee @ 
At the time of the above volume’s 
printing, the forty-two-page sec- 
tion, “Notes for the Ivory Tower,” 
was unintentionally omitted. Knopf 
has it printed in pamphlet form 
and copies are available to all who 
have purchased the volume. Send 
your request on a postcard to 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Mr. 
Mattiessen wrote of these “Notes”: 
“Drafted by James in 1914, they 
constitute his ‘scenario’ for his 
final American novel. They not 
only serve to fill out the plot of 
that novel, which—interrupted by 
the outbreak of the first World 
ar—was never finished. They 
also afford us the most intimate 


insight into James’ method of 
work. They belong with the most 
valuable sort of criticism: that of 
the past master commenting upon 
his craft.” Lit. Eb. 





ENCHANTED STREETS 





By Leonard Dubkin. Little, Brown. 
210p. $2.75 


If you are a city dweller, these “unlike- 
ly adventures of an urban nature lover” 
are an effective recipe to open your 
eyes. These pages describe in a pleas- 
ing style the underworld of flora and 
fauna which is unnoticed by the throngs 
of men and women intent on hurrying 
to their work or to their homes—the 
world of nature in a big city. The par- 
ticular city that furnishes the enchant- 
ed streets is Chicago, but it might have 
been New York, Los Angeles or Dallas. 
This book familiarizes its readers with 
the habits of the birds, insects and 
animals that share the streets and lots 
and parks of the home town. All these 
everyday fellow-citizens the usual “city 
slicker” passes with unseeing eyes. As 
the author says: “Most city people 
think nature is something you travel 
out into the country to find.” 
Leonard Dubkin was a naturalist by 
heart and a newspaper man by pro- 
fession. He was assigned by his paper 
to interview a murder suspect. The sus- 
pect proved to be a harmless-looking 
old gentleman who literally had tame 
squirrels in his attic. Young Mr. Dub- 
kin accepted an invitation to sit down 
and watch the attic squirrels while the 





AFTER 
BLACK 
COFFEE 


You'll smile, you'll chuckle, you'll 
laugh until the tears come with 
this wise and witty collection of 
after dinner speeches by Father 
Gannon, President of Fordham 
University. Here are twenty-one 
brilliant selections each reflecting 
the charm and humor, the sound, 
traditional thinking of the man 
whose warm geniality has made 
him internationally celebrated as 
a great speaker. 


ROBERT I. GANNON 


“His eloquence has the rhythm 
and melody of the Irish orators of 
old."—New York World Telegram 


$2.25 


at all bookstores 
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Font Tene Jee Ons! 
THE 


HUBLIN REVIEW 


The historic Catholic journal, founded by Daniel 
O’Connell and Cardinal Wiseman in 1836, now 
appears in a New Series of Double-size issues, 


There are ten articles, including among their authors Michael Derrick, 
Alick Dru, Frederick C. Copleston, T. S. Gregory, Rosalind Murray. 


The Dublin is now published thrice yearly instead of quarterly. 


Single issues, $1.75, post free.) 
As quantities are limited, orders should be sent immediately to 


BURNS, OATES & WASHBOURNE 
28, ASHLEY PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1, ENGLAND 
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A VITAL ADDITION ro our 


GROWING COLLECTION OF IMPORTANT PAMPHLETS 


DEFEND THESE HUMAN RIGHTS 
By John Eppstein 


Offers a penetrating Christian analysis of current proposals in the United Nations te 
t A, eal 7 A  @ @a%, 


Study Club 





promote respect for human rights and f fr 


Outline and complete text of the Declaration of Rights drafted by the Committee 


i of the National Catholic Welfare Conference in February, 1947. 
4 copies: $1 50 for $10 


1. OUR WAY TO PEACE 
By Graham-Lucey-Burke 


A precise, non-technical booklet explaining the meaning, ideals, principles, 
mechinery of the United Nations, and analyzing the Charter. It highlights 
moral elements and spiritual issues; probes every angle of the much- 
discussed veto. Includes topics for discussion and full text of Charter, 
organizational chart. 


4 copies: $1 Single by mail: 25¢ cash 


50 for $8.75 


2. WHAT IS THE CATHOLIC ATTITUDE? 
By William J. Smith, S.J. 


Clear-cut discussion of the current social topics of the day—the social 
aspects of property, labor, wealth, industrial relations, Communism, Liberal- 
iem, Race Theories, Corporatism. 


5 copies: $1 50 for $7.50 Single by mail: 25¢ cash 


3. ECONOMIC LIBERALISM AND FREE ENTERPRISE 
By Benjamin L. Masse, S.J. 


Applies Christian social teaching to the American system. Discusses 
laissez-faire, Adam Smith, freedom of contract, the papal doctrines, the 
Constitutional angle, the Supreme Court decisions, and our position today. 
6 copies: $1 50 for $10 Single by mail: 25¢ cash 


4. MARTYRDOM IN UKRAINE 


By Walter Dushnyck 


The story of the Ukrainian Catholic Church under Bolshevik domination 
and of the Russian Communist attempt to destroy the Faith in the oc- 
cupied countries. A factual and d ted t, written by an expert. 


5 copies: $1 50 for $8 Single by mail: 25¢ cash 





ENCYCLICAL SET 
Pronouncements of importance to 
every Catholic. Many contain study 
outlines. 


SCOTT PAMPHLETS 
By MARTIN SCOTT, S.J. 
The famous series of ten pamphlets 


by the master pamphleteer. 1. Foreign Missions 
2. The Holy Spirit 
1. Have You a God? x 
2. Prove There’s s Soul : femeeee aia 
3. Matthew, Mark, Luke, John 5. The Sacred Heart 
4. They Said He Blasphemed 6. Christian Education 
= en . Churches 7. Christian Marriage 
ence Helps the Church 8. Reconstruction of Social Order 
7. No Pope Can Be Wrong 9. Catholic Priesthood 
s. _— = avd Body 10. Atheistic Communism 
9. ‘orgives Sins 11. Unity of Human Society 
10. Divorce Is a Disease 12. Mystical Body 


Each title: 50 for $4.00 
Set of 10: $1.00 


Choice of 6: $1.00 
Set of 12: $2.00 


—————---——-——-~ 


America Press 
70 East 45th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me ...... copy(ies), Defend These Human Rights. 
copies of pamphlet(s) no. 123456789 10. 


Send me | 
copies of Scott pamphlet(s) no. 1 23 4567 | 


Send me 
891 
. uD is. .++ copies of Encyclical(s) no. 1 2 3 4 $6789 


Send me copies of Mission pamphlet(s) no. 1 2 3 45 6 


10. 


OI enclose $ (postage free). 
0 Bill me, plus postage (cash must accompany orders under $1). 


ER cee ee ea ee oe rial a ea 5 


I 
[ 
| 
I 
. Send me . 
i 
l 


3 ee sos ee... STATE. ..... 
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Single: 25¢ cash 











5. WHAT IS MARRIAGE? 


By Vermeersch-Bouscaren 
A catechism for adults based upon the Encyclical, Casti Connubii. Com- 
piled by two great authorities, it is a thorough and instructive explenstion 
of the nature and dignity of marriage, an analysis of the principal attacks 
on the sacrament and an indication of the remedies. 


4 copies: $1 50 for $10 Single by mail: 25¢ cash 


6. WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 
By Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. 


A comprehensive, popular explanation of many fascinating facts about the 
Scriptures. Discusses the difference between the Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish Bibles; the various major translations; the attitude of the Chureh. 


10 copies: $1 50 for $4 Single by mail: 25¢ cash 


7. HEART OF THE KING 


By Thomas H. Moore, S.J. 
Offers a new approach to the Sacred Heart devotion by linking it with the 
Kingship of Christ. Includes complete text of the Encyclical on Reparation. 
6 copies: $1 50 for $6.50 Single by mail: 25¢ cask 


8. THE PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


By W. J. McGucken, S.J. 
This is a classical statement. Written by one of the leading Catholic 
educators just before his death, it explains simply the fundamentals and 
objectives of the Catholic position. 


4 copies: $1 50 for $10 Single by mail: 25¢ cask 


9. THE LAST CRUSADE 


By Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 
This 30-page booklet deals with the retreat as the great spiritual weapon 
of Christ in the modern world. Valuable for both lay and religious 
retreatants, it tells the story of St. Ignatius and explains the Spir 
Exercises, 
10 copies: $1 


100 for $7 Single by mail: 25¢ cash 


10. COME, FOLLOW ME 
By Neil Boyton, S.J. 


A short talk on vocation to the priesthood—-the motives, the requirements. 
Written by an outstanding boys’ counselor and organizer in the Catholic 
Boy Scout movement, it di the di and religious priesthood. 
A brand new pamphlet for distribution by principals or spiritual advisors 
in boys’ high schools. 
50 copies: $6 





Single by mail: 25¢ cash 


MISSION STUDIES 
A scries of pamphlets on the missions written by experts in the actual 
mission field. 


1. Philippine Missions 6. Islamism 

2. Dutch East Indies 7. Missionary Accommodation 

3. War Missions 8. Early Church Apostolate 

4. Hispanic Colonial Missions 9. Catholicism and Shinto 

5. Holy See Efforts 10. Laity and Mission Apostolste 
Set of 10: $2.50 Any 4 for $1.00 
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old gentlemen went back to revuver nis 
glasses, left thoughtlessly at the scene 
of his crime. The cops nabbed the mur- 
derer. All the other papers got the 
scoop. This reporter returned leisurely 
te his office and promptly joined the 
ranks of the unemployed. He made in- 
elective gestures at finding another 
position. But job-hunting became an 
avocation, as he resumed in earnest his 
citynature hikes. 

The author evidently had enough 
money to live on during the following 
year. But it was not a wasted year. He 
narrates interestingly his entomological 
observations of crickets and butterflies, 
the transformation of the Polyphemus 
moths, the playful rats, the soaring 
gulls and the robins, airborne spiders 
and their engineering marvels of webs, 
the aphids who had a word for it, the 


changing colors of spring and fall in 


a great city. 

One practical hint for anybody is 
Mr. Dubkin’s tried and proven method 
(page 107) of handling the stray bum- 
blebee that hovers in your vicinity. 
Who knows! Some fair day you may 
find it useful. The author also has a 
defense of the humble yellow dandelion 
that reads well. A Boy Scout who has 
specialized in nature study will find 
Enchanted Streets old stuff, but the 
subway straphanger will open his eyes 
at these enchanted pages. This book 
may not make nature your hobby, but 


; you will look with more interest and 


understanding into that vacant lot you 
pass daily, and a walk in the park will 
be enriched by having read this book. 

The one sour note in the symphony 
of urban nature is the author’s sentence 
(page 129): “Man is a passenger on 
this planet earth, en route from one 
oblivion to another.” If this means any- 
thing, Mr. Dubkin has yet to discover 
his own soul’s immortality. 

Nei Boyton 


From the Editor’s shelves 

Tue Facer oF tHE Saints. By Wilhelm 
Schamoni, translated by Anne Free- 
mantle (Pantheon. $4.50). The Intro- 
duction, explaining the ancient and 
Present systems of canonization, and 
120 illustrations of authentic likenesses 
of the saints, make this a very unusual 
book. The author has been at pains to 
elect only those likenesses which can 
be considered true portraits; and Rev. 
Henry Willmering, S.J. the reviewer. 
finds them for the most part very in- 
spirational. 

SILVER Fountains. By Dorothy Mae- 
Kinder. (McMullen. $2.50). In Mary 


L. Dunn’s opinion, this is a straight- 
forward story without great subtlety or 
high literary power; it deals with the 
effect of town gossip on the happiness 
of a newcomer, governess of the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy widower. Against the 
embattled uncharity of the French 
townsfolk, the curé takes a stand to 
enable the girl-with-a-past to find hap- 
piness. The story shows a good grasp 
of the real meaning of Christian char- 
ity. 

Dwicut Craic. By Donald MacRae. 
(Houghton. $2.75). “A barbed satire 
of the teaching profession and campus 
life,” is Francis Griffin’s summary of 
this novel. It traces a moody boy 
through his college days, which were 
marked by snobbish social climbing, 
through his graduate studies and the 
veneer of culture they give him, into 
political jockeying in the educational 
field. Hollow success is all Dwight 
Craig achieves, and you follow him to 
it in these pages through much too 
much preoccupation with sex, profanity 
and seduction. 

Mama’s Maria. By Ann Chidester 
(Scribners. $2.75). In a story “by no 
means pleasant,” says Mary Stack Mc- 
Niff, there is one magnificent character- 
ization—that of Maria, the owner of a 
wayside tourist camp, where a young 
woman was betrayed and then aban- 
doned. Conflicts bring her together 
with a bitter veteran who had returned 
from the wars only to have his wife 
divorce him. The sureness of the happy 
ending seems strained when love is 
placed on such a shaky basis. This is 
beautiful craftsmanship and vivid emo- 
tion, but on the drab side. 

Peace Breaks Out. By Angela Thir- 
kell. (Knopf. $2.50.) Another lightly 
satirical novel of English country so- 
ciety. The varied characters, says Jo- 
sephine Nicholls Hughes, “are etched 
with love,” and their portrayal is fur- 
ther heightened by the tensions of post- 
war England. The book is too heavily 
weighted with politics—Miss Thirkell 
does not like the Labor Government 
and gets fairly splenetic about it, thus 
marring otherwise pleasant light read- 
ing. 

My Name Is CuristopHer NacLe, by 
C. W. Grafton (Rinehart. $2.75) im- 
pels Mary Stack McNiff to the “hum- 
ming of old tunes and thinking long- 
forgotten thoughts,” as it tells of col- 
lege life, Christy’s football prowess, his 
infatuations, his adolescent wildness. 
Above all, it is a football story, though 
Christy’s various human relationships 
are also well handled. H..€.6. 
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SO CANDENT, COMPLETE AND 
compelling was St. Paul's love of Jesus 
Christ that he could compress his whole 
career into an epigram and submerge 
his selfhood in a holy anonymity. “For 
to me,” he wrote, “to live is Christ and 
to die is gain” (Phil. 1:21); and, 
again, “It is now no longer I that live, 
but Ghrist lives in me” (Gal. 2:20). 

Paul was a highly-educated man, tu- 
tored at home by his Pharisaic father 
(Acts 23:6) and later a student under 
the great Gamaliel himself (Acts 22:3). 
Yet, despite the richness and range of 
his mind, the subtlety of his doctrine 
and his stylistic mastery, he considered 
all learning unimportant compared 
with the “excellent knowledge” of His 
Lord: “For I determined not to know 
anything among you, except Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified” (1 Cor. 2:2). 
Absolutely nothing else mattered to 
this blazing and dedicated spirit: “For 
His sake I have suffered the loss of all 
things, and I count them as dung that 
I may gain Christ” (Phil. 3:8). Apos- 
tolic agony, which he compared to tra- 
vail, racked him as he labored to bring 
other men to a knowledge and love of 
His Master; he was anxious to spend 
“and be spent myself for your souls,” 
as he told the Corinthians (2 Cor. 
EZ2kS) 

The epistle of the Mass for the sixth 
Sunday after Pentecost finds Paul still 
hammering home the central thesis of 
his preaching. that the union between 
Christ and the Christian is incredibly 
intimate, that the life of the Christian 
is a continuation of the life of Christ. 
“All we who have been baptized into 
Christ Jesus,” he writes, “have been 
baptized into His death.” Father Prat, 
the great Pauline scholar, explaining 
this baptism “into Christ,” says that 
thereby we are not merely subjected to 
Him as slaves to a master or liegemen 
to a lord, not just bound to Him in 
fealty or consecrated to Him as an edi- 
fice might be to a divinity. “It is still 
more and above all to be incorporated 
with Him, to be immersed in Him, as 
if in a new element, to become a part 
of Him as another self.” 

Hence after baptism we have every- 
thing in common with Our Lord; we 
share with Him His crucifixion, burial, 
resurrection, His new life, glorious 
reign and ineffable heritage. So close 
is the union, so living the link, that 
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Paul elsewhere expresses it by the fig- 
ure of a branch engrafted on a vital 
trunk and absorbed, assimilated, nour- 
ished by the life of the foster-parental 
tree (Rom. 11:17). 

The impact and implications of this 
stunning truth can be explored and ap- 
preciated, under grace, only in prayer, 
the best medium, as Blessed Claude de 
la Colombiére intimates, for transmut- 
ing theology into spirituality. But one 
obvious conclusion is that if we have 
any sense of fitness, any consistency, 
we must try to resemble the Incarnate 
Word in His actions no less than in 
His dispositions of soul. 

Go back to the life of Christ. See it 
begin in the precious womb of Our 
Lady, coming to the light in wintry 
Bethlehem, blossoming in the exile of 
Egypt, flowering in the humble obscur- 
ity of Nazareth under Mary’s adoring 
eyes and Joseph’s smile, reaching full 
stature in the teaching years, declining 
at the scourging pillar, snuffed out on 
the Cross. Look at His Heart as He 
revealed it to us—meek, humble, obe- 
dient, perfectly alert and amenable to 
the Father’s Will, infinitely compassion- 
ate, scorning only hypocrisy. He is our 
Head; we are His members. Now look 
at your own life, your actions, your 
consistent dispositions of soul. Can you 
wonder that in a latter-day revelation 
of His Heart Jesus sadly pointed out 
the contrast between His Heart, which 
loved men so much, and man’s heart, 
usually ungrateful, indifferent, cold? 

WiiuiaMm A. Donacny, S.J. 
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HARDY MUSICALS. Of the original 
productions that came to Broadway 
during the recent season and still re- 
main open, almost half, five out of 
eleven, are musical shows. Forty-two 
plays were presented during the season, 
and eleven musicals. Out of the forty- 
two plays produced only six, or one- 
eighth, are still running. Of the eleven 
musicals almost half are still running. 

The longevity of the musicals prompts 
one who is a bit curious to inquire why 
they live longer than plays. One obvi- 
ous reason is that it costs more to 
prepare a musical for production, which 
leads to more discrimination on the 
part of producers reading scripts. A 
more convincing reason, I think, is 
that the musicals were better shows. 
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They were not only more entertaining, 
as one would expect; they were also 
more original in subject matter, more 
exciting and more thoughtful. 

Mere survival, of course, is not in- 
fallible proof of quality. Street Scene, 
one of the musicals that failed to sur- 
vive the season, was a poignant tragedy 
with an embroidery of gayety. Beggars’ 
Holiday, thoroughly pagan in essence, 
was nevertheless a spectacle of volup- 
tuous beauty. Street Scene, in my opin- 
ion, was certainly more deserving of 
success than the Critics’ Prize musical, 
Brigadoon. 

But Brigadoon did survive the season 
—because it touches something deep in 
the human psyche while most plays of 
the year did not. A Negro comedian, 
Bert Williams, aptly described our mor- 
tal habitat as a pig-iron world. It 
bruises our spirits, defeats our desires 
and frustrates our hopes. Brigadoon is 
popular because it is a story of escape 
from the crosses and perplexities of 
life. It is essentially an unhealthy story, 
since it suggests escape by desire 
rather than effort, but most of us, espe- 
cially in this materialist age, prefer the 
easy way out. 

Barefoot Boy with Cheek, less tune- 
ful and less expertly contrived in plot 
than Brigadoon, plays around with the 
Communist threat, a theme most of our 
playwrights for some mysterious reason 
prefer to neglect. As a leg show, Bare- 
foot Boy is less than sensational, and 
I have not heard any of its songs on 
the Hit Parade. It has outlived the sea- 
son, I think, because its story reflects 
a contemporary challenge to our way 
of life. 

Finian’s Rainbow boldly enters the 
field of economic and racial contro- 
versy, accentuating the positive. It ex- 
coriates racial bigotry and economic 
Bourbonism, while providing its audi- 
ences with a laugh a minute. It meets 
all the conventional requirements of a 
musical—melodious songs, humorous 
situations and conspicuous feminine 
charm. But the thing that makes the 
show the outstanding production of the 
year is its thought content, which lifts 
entertainment above puerility. 

That also happens to be the differ- 
ence between most of the musicals that 
have survived the season and the plays 
that perished. The former were pro- 
duced for adults, while the latter were 
written for motion-picture mentalities. 
Apparently the men who invest their 
money in musical shows have discov- 
ered that theatregoers are not juveniles. 

THEOPHILUS Lewis 
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THE UNFAITHFUL. A heavily dy 
matic sequence of events stems from, 
woman’s single, bitterly-regretted act 
infidelity. A member of a “smart” su} 
urban set kills her crazed ex-lover 
self-defense and tries to hide her guily 
association with the dead man. Th 
questioning of a lawyer friend, the m. 
neuvering of a would-be blackmail 
and a thorough police  investigatig 
gradually bring the story to light, an 
she faces the break-up of her marrig 
and trial for murder. So far the pictur 
is engrossing and believable. Taut ¢. 
rection (by Vincent Sherman) and, 
logically-developed and honest scrip 
circumvent the hazards of sleek art 
ficiality. However, as it moves throug 
the trial and tackles the problem of tk 
shattered marriage, the picture faltey 
badly. When the heroine’s transgression 
is revealed it is excoriated far beyond 
the rules of sound drama and often ¢ 
the expense of consistent characteria 
tion. Further, the lawyer, in trying 
reconcile the estranged couple, deliven 
several hundred well-chosen words oa 
the evils of divorce. This moralizing 
seems unnecessary, for the film through 
out has good moral balance. In spit 
of its shortcomings, the picture achieve 
considerable dramatic impact and de 
serves some kind of award for eschew 
ing sentimentality and patness. Am 
Sheridan, Zachary Scott and Lew Ayres 
are uniformly good in the leading parts 
One section of dialog seems somewh#t 
to approve divorce but the whole argr 
ment is compellingly weighted in the 
other direction. (Warner Brothers) 


IVY. The inexorable parade of wicked 
screen ladies is swelled by the addition 
of ruthless but irresistible Ivy Lexto, 
who poisoned her husband and put the 
blame on an unwanted suitor to cleat 
the way for her conquest of a milliox 
aire. Taken from a novel of Mrs. Bello 
Lowndes, the screen play preserves the 
spirit of a “thriller” written to satistY 
the tastes of an earlier generation; i# 
stilted characters and dependence # 
outmoded melodramatic devices malt 
it seems pretty tame stuff today. A la 
ish physical production re-creates the 
pre-World-War-I decor and atmosphert 
and Sam Wood steers an impress 
cast away from the pitfalls of overat 
ing which would have resulted in 
burlesque. All in all, the film is & 
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exciting but, judged as a period piece, 
it is consistently interesting and pos- 
sessed of a nostalgic charm. Joan Fon- 
taine is breath-takingly lovely and prop- 
' erly remorseless in the title role; Patric 
Knowles, Herbert Marshall and Rich- 
ard Ney as the gullible gentlemen she 
yictimizes are stiff and a little foolish 
(which is probably the best reading of 
the parts); and Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
is the tireless Scotland Yard man who 
fnally terminates her career of crime. 
Adults should find it mildly diverting. 
(Universal-International ) 


FIESTA. This lavish Technicolor musi- 
cal lacks any spark of real imagination 
‘or inner fire but, aside from that, has 
everything. A ponderous story of Mex- 
ico’s greatest bull-fighter, who raises 
his son to succeed him only to have the 
youth rebel and run away to pursue a 
musical career, is interrupted periodi- 
cally for the staging of spectacular and 
attractive dance sequences. When the 
musically-inclined lad’s twin sister de- 
cides to salvage the family honor by 
donning the matador’s mantle herself, 
the camera lingers over her graceful 
| gyrations in the ring. Bull-fighting, if 
‘you are to believe the evidence of the 
film, is about as dangerous as a rousing 
game of croquet. Since the girl is 
played by Esther Williams, the plot 
takes an unexpected turn which brings 
it to the edge of a swimming-pool. The 
son’s first musical composition turns 
out to be a pretentiously orchestrated 
‘corruption of Aaron Copland’s delight- 
ful El Salon Mexico. Some incidental 
‘romancing and a father-and-son recon- 
jciliation wind up this eye-appealing 
mediocrity designed for family con- 
sumption. (MGM). Morra WaALsH 


Parade 


TIME MARCHED ON, AMID CON- 
fusion and resentment... . A London 
lundry manager named Greenwood 
vas incensed when he received by mail 
ibomb intended for Cabinet Minister 
Greenwood. The laundry manager com- 
plained: “Why should I get Mr. Green- 
vood’s bombs? I am not a politician. 
I take a very dim view of having to 
stand risks for him.” . . . The fire chief 
nu Wadderson, England, took all the 

en to a pub to reward them for 
their efficiency. While they were in the 
pub, the fire-station burned down... . 
British subjects in exile manifested dis- 
Satisfaction. . . . In Indiana, an Eng- 





lish war bride about to leave for home 
with a divorce commented: “American 
husbands—I wouldn’t trust one of them. 
American wives, however, are fine. I 
don’t see how they can stand the men.” 
. The sense of insecurity was con- 
fined to no one people. . . . In India, 
Gandhi lost his watch, a prized posses- 
sion that had dangled from his loin- 
cloth for years. . . . Japanese school- 
boys were not helping to dissipate the 
general confusion. . .. A Chicago group 
received the following letter from a 
Japanese schoolboy anxious to corre- 
spond with American youth: “Good 
afternoon. How are you? How is the 
weather? I beg your pardon. Goodbye.” 
. Human beings did not seem to know 
what they were doing. . . . In New Jer- 
sey, three armed thugs burglarized the 
wrong house. As they were leaving with 
the loot, they explained to their vic- 
tims: “We thought somebody else lived 
here.” . . . Some results were achieved 
the hard way. . . . In New York, thieves 
had to break into three dry-cleaning 
establishments before they could find 
suits that fitted them. In the last store, 
they left the coats and pants stolen 
from the first two establishments. .. . 
Chaotic conditions prevailed over a far- 
flung area. ...A Montana citizen, 
after taking out his pocket-watch for 
winding, handed it to an obliging 
stranger who volunteered to do the 
winding. The next day the citizen 
bought a new watch to replace the one 
he had lost. . .. A New Mexico citizen 
paid an overtime-parking fine with the 
explanation: “I’d been without a car 
for so long that I forgot I bought a 
new car and went home on the bus.” 
. Aimlessness was reported. . . . In 
Nebraska, a woman telephoned the 
railroad information bureau, asked: 
“Do you have any trains leaving be- 
tween nine and ten o'clock?” . . . The 
clerk inquired: “Leaving for where?” 
. . Responded the lady: “Leaving for 
anywhere. I don’t care where, I’m leav- 
ing my husband.” 


The aimless attitude toward life spread 
on all sides. . . . In England (once a 
Catholic country) a British admiral re- 
ported that many of the boys entering 
the British Navy do not know who 
Christ is. . . . Throughout the United 
States millions are ignorant of the fact 
that Christ is God. . . . In this year of 
Our Lord, the world swarms with 
people who do not know the meaning 
of life. . . . Like the lady who was 
leaving her husband, they do not know, 
or care, where they are going. 
Joun A. Toomey 





Quonochontaug Inn 


Quonechontaug (Kwan-o-kon-tagg), Rhode Island 
Delightful location right on ocean. Surf 
bathing, safe, sandy beach. Exceptional 
food included in weekly rate, $45 and up. 
Accom. 60. Telephone Watch Hill 9991 
or write. 











THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS 
Westminster, Md., & 826 Newton St., Brookland, D. C, 


Catholic and Secular Books of All Pub- 
lishers Promptly Supplied. Best Library 
Discounts to All Catholic Institutions. 
Monthly catalogue. 











} PRIESTS OF EUROPE 


> PRIESTS of Europe Need Clothing. Pascal sells 
> materials by the yard for cassocks and suits. Also ¢ 
> made-up cassocks for this purpose. Avail yourself 
> of this val . 

} Send for samples Now! 


VICTOR PASCAL perme see 
jalists’’ 


“The Cassock Speci: 
, CLERICAL TAILORS OF THE BETTER KIND § 











ave ny erate — Three y= 
pam voy te yoy te F and eavies. = 


CLASSES at reasonable prices 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC, 


Louls M aT — Stes Optometrists 
erekling 
SIX EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
(Opposite B. Altman’s 34th Street Entrance) 
elephone: CA 5-6774 











CAMP CRANWELL 


In the Berkshires. A summer camp for 
boys 8 to 14 under the direction of the 
Jesuit Fathers, on the campus of Cranwell 
School. Eight weeks of healthful vacation 
with land and water sports. Catalogue. 
REV. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, S.J. 
Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 











NOTICES 


10c per word. Payment with order. 





A MISSIONARY in northwestern rural 
Florida. Have erected three churches, a 
school, and convent. Have 110 children in 
my school. Virgin soil when I came five 
years ago. I take no salary, drive my school 
bus; have no car. Parishes miles apart. 
Have four parishes and get about $30.00 
each Sunday from all combined. Built 
school and convent last summer. Debt and 
upkeep compel me to beg. constantly. 
Dominican Sisters teach. Am all alone, 
have no curate. Say three Masses Sundays. 
Can you helg? Rev. James E. Smith, 
Haven of Our Lady of Peace, Star Route, 
Box 60, Myrtle Grove P.O., Florida. 


EDWARD BURCHELL. Books of 

olic interest bought and sold. 824 South 
East Avenue, Baltimore 24, Maryland. Free 
lists supplied. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST, working in four 
counties, only 80 Catholics in population of 
140,000 needs prayers and gifts to expand 
spiritual beachhead. Will you help? Rev. 

uis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue, Irish Industries — ne 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21 
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Military and civilian morals 


Epitor: Recent letters to AMERICA ex- 
emplify a type of thinking all too preva- 
lent in these trying times—an unfair 
attempt to damn Army life with too 
little regard for the facts. These letters 
themselves, if carefully examined, mere- 
ly lend credence to the contention that 
the evil which they deplore in the Army 
arises from the rottenness of the civil- 
ian population. 

It is implied that the humor in some 
USO shows was low—no one can deny 
it. However, the USO shows were 
civilian in origin, production, presenta- 
tion and control. I recall one foisted 
upon us at an air base in California, in 
which the star attraction was a thor- 
ough strip-teaser. Several other officers 
and I protested to the Base Comman- 
der, who told us that it was his Chap- 
lains who were authorized to make such 
complaints. No complaints were made, 
although there were stationed at the 
base two priests, one Baptist and one 
Methodist minister, none of them, by 
the way, members of the Regular 
Establishment. 

Films and lectures concerned with 
venereal disease were prepared by the 
Medical Department to show the nat- 
ural effect of breaking the rules of sex- 
ual behavior. Since when must doctors 
be our authorities on morals who should 
explain the Ten Commandments? Had 
the Medical Department dared inject 
the moral issue, it would have received 
a sound “dressing down” from the Chief 
of Chaplains for invading his territory. 

It was the business of the Corps of 
Chaplains to present the moral issues. 
The individual Chaplain wielded im- 
mense power when he so chose. All 
too often there were too few of them 
to handle the work on hand. 

Before going farther, it is well to 
point out that, in the “Old Army,” sol- 
diers who became infected with vene- 
real disease were severely punished by 
loss of pay and time. With the influx 
of so many draftees, pressure from 
civilian sources required that Army 
regulations be changed. In this connec- 
tion, I recall that one of my best com- 
manding officers was summarily re- 
lieved of duty for posting several evil 
“hot spots” in an adjoining town as off 
limits. The local gentry contacted their 
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Congressman (civilian pressure), the 
colonel was ousted, the dives were re- 
opened to soldiers. 

Gold-bricking was a serious evil but 
no sane man will hold that the Army 
indoctrinated that behavior. Officers 
were met with storms of gripes if 
necessary extra duty was demanded. 
Post libraries, theatres (showing the 
latest in civilian movies) and Service 
clubs were available, as well as USAFI 
courses in practically any subject. The 
opportunities for filling in free time 
with worth-while activities were many 
but too much neglected. 

I say, inspect our present American 
civilian world, the daring movies, the 
lascivious ads of “long stemmed beau- 
ties” holding forth at local night spots, 
the multiple divorces and remarriages, 
the VD rate in our larger cities (care- 
fully hushed by the chambers of com- 
merce), the daily rapes and murders. 
You will then see that we have now— 
and have had for too many years—an 
America worse than Sodom and Go- 
morrha. How can we expect anything 
better of individuals from our midst 
who happen to be in the Army? 

Cuar_es G. WILBER, Pu.D. 
Fordham University 
New York, N. Y. 


Inherent rights 


Epitor: I am extremely grateful to 
Father Masse for the excellent review 
of my book, Constructive Collective 
Bargaining. And that includes his justi- 
fied criticism of my statement “that the 
right to incorporate and the right to 
organize are rights granted to individ- 
uals by the state.” 

Father Higgins, who reviewed the 
proof sheets, made the same criticism, 
and I tried to make the correction, but 
the book, unfortunately, had already 
gone to press. 

I know I don’t have to tell you that 
I subscribe completely to the philoso- 


' phy that the above-mentioned rights, as 


well as others, are fundamental to the 
concept of the dignity of man and that 
the state cannot give, any more than it 
can take away, those inherent rights. 
I should have made clear that it is the 
duty of the state to protect these rights. 
Epwarp CHEYFITZ 
Washington, D. C. 
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State College to Catholic 


Epitor: Miss Scanlan, in her articl, 
“Catholic Colleges and Catholic Legg 
ers,” voices a concern of many why 
are interested in the training of yogi, 
for Catholic leadership. Since I am, 
graduate of a State university, I woul 
not presume to criticize Catholic 
lege training, which I wholeheartedly 
support. I believe, however, that Miy 
Scanlan’s article furnishes food {y 
sober thought, and no purpose will k 
served by merely rising to a pious & 
fense of our Catholic school system, 
fine as it is. 

The fact remains: there is an appa) 
ling lack of courageous leadership 
among Catholic college graduates. Why 
this is so, I do not know. Perhaps th 
author has touched upon some of th 
reasons. I do know, however, that Cath 
olic graduates whom I have come 
know as teachers in public schook 
where I have taught for nearly tweay 
years, are too often more timid abou 
—or more indifferent to—the spiriiu 
needs of their students than are may 
of those who hold degrees from sew 
lar colleges. 

For many years I have devoted 
efforts to the Catholic Instruct 
League and to the promotion of m 
treats for Catholic girls in public hig 
schools. The apparent apathy of 
whose Catholic education should promp 
initiative and cooperation in such wor 
is difficult to understand. I agree thi 
Catholic graduates are prone to talt 
the defense in religious matters, wher 
as their heritage of truth demands thi 
they seek the offensive. 

It is true that there are many Cath 
olic schools where training for leade 
ship is definitely stressed. Siena Height 
College, Adrian, Michigan, deserve 
commendation for a philosophy of edt 
cation which insists upon the develop 
ment of individual initiative and, a 
cordingly, in a very practical manntt 
promotes student participation in cor 
munity projects. Similarly, Rosary Gol 
lege, River Forest, Illinois, is doing # 
outstanding job of training lay leades 
for missionary work in the South, 
mention only two. Nevertheless, t 
lack of intellectual Catholic leades 
gives point to the question: where * 
many have the knowledge, why at 
there so few? 

May I express my personal tha 
to the editors of Ameatca for keeptt 
me informed of Catholic thought as 
action. This has been an invaluable 
vice to me in my work. 


Detroit, Mich. Rutu E. Brad! 

















